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I do not ask for fame, dear Lord, | 
I only ask for strength, 
To follow in Your patient way, | 


To reach my goal at length. 


I do not ask for power, Lord, 
To rule another’s mind; 

I only ask Thy loving grace 
To make me pure and kind. 


I do not ask for wealth, dear Lord, 
Nor o’er the earth to roam; 

I only ask Thy presence dear, 
Through all the journey Home. 


—M. D. T. 
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Above: 

The modern plant of Christ 
Reformed Church, Conyng- 
ham, Pa., the Rev. Perry L. 
Smith, pastor, now in course 


of erection. 


On the right: 

The beautiful auditorium of 
the new Trinity Reformed 
Church, Pottstown, Pa., the 
Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, D.D., 
pastor, which was recently 
erected as a memorial to the 
former beloved pastor, the 
late Rev. Dr. L. Kryder 

Evans. 
i 


(The former edifices in both 


cases were destroyed by fire.) 
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THE NEW TRINITY CHURCH OF 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 


The Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, D. D., Pastor 
Trinity Chureh, Pottstown, which on 
Whitsunday was dedicated to the greater 
glory of God and in loving memory of L. 
Kryder Evans, D. D., is one of the out- 
standingly beautiful Churehes of the 
Schuylkill Valley. The old Chureh, which 
was destroyed by fire two years ago, was 
lesigned by McArthur, of Philadelphia, 
whose best known work is the City Hall of 
the City. The front of this Church was of 
massive proportions, its bold central tower 
suggesting an English cathedral. This 
front and the side walls, which remained 
intact after the fire, were retained in the 
new Church, The tower, while it lacks 
the graceful spire which lifted its cross 
190 feet in the air, has been so re-designed 
that it gains in the suggestion of strength 
all that it-~has lost in that of aspiration. 
The type of architecture, of course, is 
Gothic. The interior of the Church proper 
| is 94 feet long and 50 feet wide. An arch 
in the tower over the gallery adds 17 feet 
to the length, and gives the appearance of 
a small chapel opening into the main 
Church. The chancel is 24 feet deep and 
contains, besides the altar, pulpit, lecturn 
and clergy seat, the choir stalls arranged 
in antiphonal setting. The Church is 49 
feet high from the floor to the comb of the 
roof. This high nave lends the emotional 
quality characteristic of all true Gothic 
rehitecture. The roof is carried on mas- 
ive Gethie trusses, known as the hammer- 
yeam type. The ceiling and trusses are of 
hestnut, and the rest of the Church, in- 
cluding the furnishings, are of oak, all 
Jone in fumed cathedral finish. The walls 
re of plaster, with sand finish, void of all 
scoration. This gives the touch of aus- 
terity, necessary to all good Church archi- 
tecture, The richly carved chancel furni- 
ture of the old edifice, fortunately, was not 
destroyed by the fire. This, after having 
been re-finished, has been placed in the 
new Chureh. Choir room and minister’s 
room are placed on alternate sides of the 
chancel. 

The windows are of antique glass, done 
after the manner of the early 14th century. 
The aisle and rear windows have simply 
an ecclesiastical design, the alternate win- 
dows containg medallions depicting para- 
bles and miracles from the life of our 
Savior. The great east window contains a 
figure of the glorified Christ in the central 
lancet. In the north lancet is the figure of 
Peter, representing the Church, and in the 
south lancet that of Paul, representing the 
missionary work of the Church. The win- 
dows, which have been greatly admired, 
were done in the studio of Ellsworth Weed- 
er, of Philadelphia. 

The organ is a three-manual and echo 
instrument. It contains 34 speaking stops, 
including harp aud chimes. The organ was 
built by Messrs, Casavant Brothers, of St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, who built the beautiful 
organ installed in 1924 upon the occasion 
of the 175th anniversary of the Church. 
The organs of this firm are, perhaps, un- 
surpassed in the world for breadth and 
sweetness of tone. 

The assembly room of the Sunday School, 
seating 500 people, is on the first floor. 
This room is also well adapted to pagean- 


try. The first floor also contains 7 large 
class rooms and the primary room. All, of 
these rooms are light and cheerful. The 


junior room is a lovely room flanking the 
Chureh on the second floor. The basement 


contains social room, kitchen and _ boiler 
room. The Chureh was designed by 
Messrs. Ritcher and Wiler, architects, of 


Reading. The furniture came from the De 
Long Furniture Company, The cost of the 
work was slightly in excess of $156,000. 

A financial campaign was launched in 
April, 1927, under the splendid leadership 
of our capable elder, E. S. Fretz, at which 
time $80,000 was pledged. Of this amount 


The late Rev. L. Kryder Evans, D. D., long 

time pastor and Pastor Emeritus of Trinity 

Church, in whose memory the new edifice 
was erected 


$60.000 has been paid in. The indebtedness 
of the building is $38,000, in addition to 
whieh there is an old debt of $10,000. 
There still remains pledges to the amount 
of $20.000, most of which will be paid. 
Too much cannot be said for the bravery 
ana devotion of the people of Trinity 


The Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, D. D., Pastor 
of Trinity Church 


Church during their misfortune. These 
people refused to be erushed by the dis- 
aster; rather they met it in the light of a 
challenge, and they emerge from it a 
stronger congregation than before the fire. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


Many amusing incidents transpire in the 
Home from time to time, but we have re- 
frained from writing about them. Mention 
of this incident would not be made were 
it not for the fact that it illustrates how 
authorities are being constantly misrepre- 
sented. 

One of our guests showed a growth on 
the side of the neck. She feared it might 
be a very serious matter and asked permis- 
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sion to go to some noted physician in a 
distant city for consultation. We felt we 
understood the nature of the growth and 
were convinced it was perfectly harmless. 

The Home has its regular family physi- 
cian and she was told to consult him upon 
his next visit. But this seemed unsatis- 
factory to her and she kept on pleading 
for permission to consult some other physi- 
cian. Finally the Matron of the Home gave 
her permission to visit a local physician 
whom she knew. 

This lady had not been restricted in the 
least in her life in the Home. She was 
allowed freely to associate with any one 
she pleased. 

It is not necessary to repeat here just 
what representations she made to the 
physician she consulted; but after listen- 
ing to her complaints he felt the need of 
writing to us as follows: 

**To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that Miss ————— is 
complaining of a benign growth in her 
neck. It is not contagious, and she should 
be allowed to associate with other people. 
This growth is commonly known as a 
wart.’? 


REV, TETSUZO MIURA 


Rey. Tetsuzo Miura, of Sakata, Japan, 
was one of 215 Japanese delegates, 43 of 
whom were women, who were sent to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Los 
Angeles, California, by the National Sun- 
day School Association of Japan. 

After the close of the Convention, 
through the kindness of Mr. Henry C. 
Heckerman, of Bedford, Pa., a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, Rev. Mirua 
made a short visit to the East, and had the 
privilege to meet a number of pastors and 
members of the Reformed Church. It was 
my privilege to have him spend a few days 
in our home, at Lansdale, and to interpret 
his addresses—one made in Philadelphia, 
and the other at Fern Brook Camp, whither 
we had taken him, where he addressed 50 
young men and women who met at that 
place for Leadership Training. 

Away back in 1887 in the mountain 
town of Yamagata, he was a member of 
a Bible class I taught, and about that time 
he became a Christian and was baptized by 
me. He subsequently entered the ministry 
and has been a pastor for 35 years, the 
greater part of the time in the town of 
Sakata. Forty years ago, he became a 
Christian and 35 years ago a pastor, and 
he has proved himself a most earnest and 
sincere Christian, a faithful pastor and an 
acceptable preacher of the Gospel, 

He has been a man of influence in the 
community, where he has lived, and labor- 
ed for so many years. He told me at the 
time of his visit that during his entire 
ministry of 35 years, he has never had a 
vacation until now; and that in order that 
he might be able to pay his passage and ex- 
penses in going to the Convention, he had 
been saving money out of his very small 
salary for three years. It cost him 500 
yen, or about $250 to make this trip, the 
Board of Foreign Missions paying for his 
trip to the East. 

Besides attending the Convention, he 


‘wanted to see something of America; not 


to see the sky-scrapers of our great cities, 
Niagara Falls, ete., but more especially to 
learn what he could of the influence of 
Christianity in America and the conditions 
of the American Church, in order to pre- 
pare himself the better for his work in the 
ministry. Since I baptized him so many 
years ago, whether I was in Japan or on 
furlough in America, he always sent me a 
card reminding me of the date of his bap- 
tism, which he calls his spiritual birthday. 

Mr. Miura is not only a good preacher, 
a faithful and successful pastor, but inter- 
ests himself in the affairs of his rural 
Church members, mostly farmers, and is 
helpful by giving them good advice, pro- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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HOW ABOUT “POLITICAL PARSONS?” 


Since we hear so much at present about “‘political par- 
sons,” perhaps something ought to be said about the epithet, 
and the ideas or lack of ideas by which it is prompted. 
Are not these six remarks fair—and sober? 

1. The phrase “political parsons” is a sneer—a slur. 
People with convictions to argue for or even with griev- 
ances to air don’t use slurs or sneers. They try to reason. 
Disgruntled individuals who don’t quite dare to tell what 
they are mad about, resort to scoffing. People who scold 
about “political parsons” are undoubtedly irritated be- 
cause what the parsons say has a lot of effect to the con- 
trary of their wishes and prejudices. Yet they would 
humiliate themselves if they admitted that parsons count 
for enough to worry them. So they call names. 

2. The men now complaining about “political parsons” 
are very largely out of the same class who ordinarily treat 
preachers with supreme contempt because “they are such 
an impractical lot.” In other years the cry has been that 
the preachers talk about nothing but some visionary heaven 
that nobody ever saw. “Why don’t they get down to some- 
thing that has to do with everyday life and talk about what 
we all know about?” But now the preachers, or some of 
them, have got down to something that everybody knows 
about. And the very fellows who have been shouting 
for exactly that, don’t like it a bit when they get it. 

3. The last few years in American Church life have 
made sure that gospel preaching is henceforth te have a 
social as well as a spiritual side. Giving a man a hope of 
heaven is a necessary part of religion, of course. But 
the modern preacher knows that giving him a strong hunch 
on the way he ought to behave toward his neighbors in 
this world is just as necessary. The time is far past when 
either ridicule or intimidation can keep the pulpit from 
saying about even the most popular social and business 
practices that they are wicked if they have made it harder 
for other people to live wholesome and happy lives. 

4. The ministry of the Churches in this country has 
come in the last generation to believe pretty unanimously 
that licensing a man to sell intoxicating drinks is licensing 
him to do this very thing—that is, to degrade life for 
patrons buying his wares and to steal comfort and peace 
from wives and children dependent upon these patrons. 
To let this kind of thing go on, the preachers have decided, 
is sin. Thinking so, they have decided to say so—also 
they have decided to urge people to stop that sin. And 
they see no reason why they should suspend speaking 


EDITORIAL 


this conviction of theirs just because the question has got 
considerably mixed up in politics this year. 


5. It is every minister’s business to talk to his people often 
and forcibly about duty—about what is duty and how it 
should be discharged. His people want him to be their 
duty counselor—if their consciences are lively and clean. 
Part of their duty as Christians is to use their public 
voting franchise for the welfare of their country and their 
fellow citizens. That is as crucial for right as anything 
a private man ever does. And the pastor isn’t filling his 
obligation to his parishioners as their moral adviser if he 
doesn’t give them the benefit of his best thought on the 
principles and practical considerations that they ought to 
have in mind when they decide how to vote. He must 
not appear of course in the pulpit as the advocate of any 
man or any party; he is above politics. But he must speak 
of any issue which the course of politics may lift into the 
realm of moral obligation; he is bound to bid his people 
to vote on that in the fear of God and in the light of love 
for their neighbors. 

6. But he must not assume to dictate to his parishiomers 
on any political question. No, nor on any other. The 
Protestant pastor is clear on that. He lays questions be- 
fore his people—counsels them to remember duty—but 
they make their own decisions, each man independently 
on his own responsibility as he shall himself personally 
answer to God. The pastor is leader and adviser, but 
never master. The assumption that Protestant pastors 
are trying to dictate how their people shall vote is ludi- 
crous to those who know the life of Protestant congrega- 
tions. No such pastor could do that if he would. Few tf 
any would if they could. The people are free, and will 
do what they will. 

“Political parsons” turn out to be just average ministers 
of the gospel who happen to believe that there is no realm 
of life into which the gospel cannot shine with a revealing 
light. They are also those who don’t intend to shut off 
that light while politics or any other significant interest 
of the times goes by in the dark. 


—Notan R. BEst. 
x OK Ox 


A MEDITATION ON PEACE 


To live at peace with each other there must be some- 
thing in the heart and mind of each individual that in- 
spires and guides them in their daily contacts. In the 
Proverbs that have come down to us through the ages, 
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we have been told “to forget not the law and. to let our 
hearts keep the commandments, to let not mercy and truth 
forsake us. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and 
getteth understanding; her ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace.” 

Today we are making a new effort to establish peace 
on earth, to men of good-will, and the first move has been 
to declare “war” an illegal method of procedure in settling 
a dispute between nations. Individuals are no longer per- 
mitted to settle their arguments by fighting each other. 
The law steps in and takes a hand and in its power says, 
as God has said through the ages, “Thou shalt not,” and 
we obey. 

Henry Ford was reported to have said recently that 
we are no longer in the “machine age,’ but have passed 
into another, called “the power age.’ We are moving 
so rapidly toward new achievements in the’ history of man 
that few of us have comprehended that we have passed 
from one age into another. 

Calvin Coolidge recently said that it is the “peace-will” 
of the people that has been the power back of this new 
venture in diplomatic circles called “The Peace Pact for 
the Outlawry of War.” Let us hope that in this new 
age, called the “power age,’ we may all find wisdom and 
get understanding, and let not mercy and truth forsake 
us. I believe that statesmen, yes all men of under- 
standing and wisdom, are beginning, to see the power 
and peace in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. For 
the first time in the history of the world something of 
His Spirit has been incorporated into the business of the 
nations. Let us not expect complete transformation at 
once, for this plan can only progress as fast as the in- 
dividuals comprising the national groups can get wis- 
dom and understanding. 

“He hath shewed thee, oh man, what is good: and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


MarGARET S. CRAMER. 
*k * x 


I AM A CATHOLIC 


Several years ago Rev. Dr. Underwood, a distinguished 
Presbyterian missionary, came to the town where the 
writer was then serving as a pastor, to visit the Presbyter- 
jan Church, and made three addresses on Sunday. I went 
down to hear him in the afternoon, was invited to a seat 
on the platform, and introduced to the missionary. We 
conversed together for a few moments as the people were 
assembling, and the Doctor inquired the denomination of 
a certain Church in the immediate vicinity. I replied 
that it was the Roman Catholic Church. “I am glad to 
hear you call it the Roman Catholic Church,” said the 
Doctor, who proceeded to relate a little incident of recent 
occurrence. He was riding in another city with a gentle- 
man, when they drove past a beautiful building. “What 
Church is that?” inquired the Doctor. “That is the Cath- 
olic Church,” replied the gentleman, “Ah,” said the Doc- 
tor, “I belong to that Church!” Obviously, Dr. Under- 
wood, a Presbyterian missionary, was not a Roman Cath- 
olic, but like so many of our high-minded missionaries, 
and like so many broad-minded Christians of our day, 
he was a Catholic! 

The writer of this brieflet is not a Roman Catholic; in- 
deed, he is as far from that “as the east is from the west!” 
But he does claim to be a Catholic. We say in our creed, 
“TI believe in the holy catholic Church,” but we do not be- 
lieve in the Roman Catholic Church; and, to forefend mis- 
apprehension, we feel it to be necessary to append a foot- 
note in which we explain the meaning of the word “cath- 
olic” to be “broad” or “general” or “universal.” Now I 
wish to urge the disuse of the word “catholic” as applied 
to our Roman Catholic friends, unless the qualifying word 
“Roman” is also used. So employed it is a misnomer. 
The Roman Catholic Church is anything but catholic. It 
is wide-spread as a great religious body, but it is narrow 
in its vision. There are hosts of good Christians in that 


great Church, many of them of catholic spirit, but I am 
not willing to permit them to call their Church “Catholic” 
without a demurrer. 

It rather amazes me that staunch Protestants should 
themselves call the Roman Church the Catholic Church. 
They do, and in so doing are consenting that this great 
name “catholic” shall be degraded and become narrow and 
meaningless. I wish to protest against such use of a 
noble name, for J am a Catholic! —G. S. R. 

ry Pa: 


GARAGES VS. LIBRARIES AND LIVING-ROOMS 


The gentleman who shared the train seat with a some- 
what weary editor started the conversation. He had just 
noticed in his newspaper the remark of a _ well-known 
metropolitan pastor, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, to the effect 
that a lot of American parents are far more concerned 
with the garage, which is associated with the business of 
taking their children away from home, than they are con- 
cerned with the library and living-room, which are de- 
signed to keep the children in the home. This stranger, 
who said he had a Rooseveltian family of sons and daugh- 
ters, admitted the force of Dr. Sockman’s charge, in a 
surprisingly large number of cases. “But,” he added, 
“there is another side to it. I realize that our favorite 
indoor sport is the manufacture of alibis and the rather 
ignoble art of ‘passing the buck.’ I hesitate therefore to 
make what seems like a plea in confession and avoidance, 
for myself and other parents, But what’s the use of put- 
ting the emphasis on the library and the living-room, when 
your children won’t stay at home under any circumstances ? 
My wife and I have done our best to make our home at- 
tractive and wholesome, but most of the time we are left 
to enjoy it, as best we may, alone. We get the best 
things in literature for our family to read, but the family 
will not read it. We are continuing, however, to hope 
and pray that the boys and girls will wake up some day, 
like the prodigal son of the Scriptures, and come back 
home.” 

Of course, we could only point out that, although the 
claim of our chance acquaintance may have been true, and 
many parents have done all in the way both of precept 
and example that could reasonably be expected of them, 
in thousands of other cases fathers and mothers are man- 
ifesting not one bit of real solicitude, in the face of an 
appalling intellectual, moral and spiritual poverty among 
their children. They show little or no interest in the duty 
of keeping their children at home; indeed, many parents 
themselves are constantly “gadding around.” They do 
little to interest the boys and girls in high ideals, worth- 
while literature, or old-fashioned family loyalties. They 
rather foster the thirst for thrills, for diversion, for the 
eternal round of fun-chasing. _ 

Across the aisle in that very day-coach were two young 
mothers with little children. The youngsters exhibited 
the bad tempers and atrocious manners which we have 
come to associate with so many American children, and 
the mothers disposed of each outbreak in rather strident 
and summary fashion. Both mothers were chewing gum 
at break-neck speed, and spending their leisure moments 
in making fresh applications of rouge and lip-stick, and 
in glancing over the pink tabloid papers and degenerate 
magazines which marked their mental and moral stature. 
One could not help asking the question, “Just what chance 
do these children have, the sons and daughters of such 
mothers?’ The gentleman who started the conversation 
agreed that many fathers and mothers are guilty in the 
sight of God for their failure even to attempt the task 
of building good homes for their children. Garages may 
be valuable adjuncts to a home. When used in modera- 
tion, they may be a blessing. But good homes can get 
along successfully without them. But who will say that 
the living-room and library are not indispensable? To 
neglect them is fatal; to subordinate them to outside pleas- 
ures is a terrible mistake that many fathers and mothers 
have already regretted with heartaches too deep for words. 
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DOESN’T IT MATTER? 


One of our good friends, who is making a desperate 
effort to find an excuse for voting for a ‘wet’ candidate 
for President, echoes the cry that “it doesn’t really mat- 
ter who wins,” as the President can do nothing in the 
matter but “make recommendations” and the chances are 
all against a change in the law. 
will be safe anyhow, even with its most influential enemy 
in the White House. Well, the MrsseNGER has pointed 
out repeatedly the damage a wet President can do; and 
it is our duty again to serve notice that those friends of 
Prohibition who subordinate their conviction to partisan- 
ship must be ready to assume responsibility for the con- 
sequences, in case of a wet victory. 


“In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” 
says the Proverb. But, alas, men have been known to 
walk into the snare with their eyes wide open. It cannot 
be said that voters have not been warned. That rabid 
supporter of the wet cause, the New York Times, does not 
believe in camouflaging the facts in the case for the benefit 
of pussyfooting partisans who are trying to soothe their 
consciences by telling themselves that it doesn’t matter. 
“Tt will make a great difference,” admits the Times, 
“whether a President is elected who is known to be against 
Prohibition, rather than one who is avowedly and en- 
thusiastically for it. There is no use in deluding our- 
selves with the idea that conditions would be much the 
same under a wet President as under a dry.’ The Times 
is right; it is utter folly to cherish such an idea. The 
Baltimore Sun and other wet advocates boldly join in the 
chorus and confess in advance that the defeat of the dry 
candidate would in their judgment mean the death-blow 
of Prohibition. A dry victory, laments the New York 
World (perhaps the wettest journal ever published on 
dry land), would mean the “election of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Methodist Board of Temperance and Morals 
and the W. C. T. U., and as respects Prohibition these 
agencies will have the last word.” Yes, and who does not 
know that if on Nov. 7 it should be announced that the 
American people have chosen as their leader a man wet 
in principle and practice, all the foes of our temperance 
laws will rejoice and be glad, brewers and distillers will 
shout for joy, and the old friends of the “defunct” saloon 
will celebrate a “glorious’’ victory. 


It is not our business to tell anybody how to vote. We 
try to discuss principles and policies in accordance with 
the Christian spirit and purpose, and each freeman goes 
to the polls to do as he sees fit, before God. But the 
New York World ventures this admonition to voters, which 
to say the least is significant of the importance of this 
issue in the present campaign. “Those who believe in 
the 18th Amendment,” says the World, “ought to vote for 
Mr. Hoover. Those who, even if they disbelieve in it, yet 
obey it, have a right to vote for Mr. Hoover. But those 
who neither believe in it nor obey it have no right to vote 
for Mr. Hoover.” An eminent dry Democrat of Denver, 
Mr. Wayne C. Williams, adds this trenchant summons to 
those who are unwilling to “stand up and be counted” on 
this great moral issue: “The issue might as well be fought 
out now. The nation cannot continue with the wets in 
open defiance of the Constitution. Either the wets will 
force their will upon the country and bring back the 
liquor traffic, and America will slip back into her old 
sodden ways, soused, bleared, drunken ; or the sober major- 
ity of law-abiding citizens, through the majesty of the 
law and of moral principles will compel a new obedience 
to the Constitution and our country will move onto higher 
ground.” 


* *K * 


“AS OTHERS SEE US” 


Our London correspondent, Mr. Albert Dawson, reports 
that the Rev. M. E. Aubrey, secretary of the Baptist Un- 
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So, he argues, Prohibition 


ion of Great Britain and Ireland, in writing about his 
recent visit to the United States, says that the American 
ministers whom he met impressed him by their energy 
and keenness as much as by their delightful brotherliness. 
He gathered that, more important than preaching gifts 
and the ordinary work of visitation, though both of these 
are appreciated, the great factor for success in the Amer- 
ican ministry is organizing ability added to real hard work. 
“Many of these Churches throb with young life from one 
end of the week to the other, and the minister, ably as- 
sisted as a rule by a large paid staff, is the centre of it 
all. American laymen support their ministers and 
Churches handsomely. Perhaps that is why those Churches 
have exercised so great an influence in recent years upon 
the life of America.” It is obvious that this British visitor 
came into touch only with the larger and best equipped 
Churches. 

Referring to the struggles for temperance, and the re- 
markable victory won by the American Churches in se- 
curing that Congress should reduce the great naval ship- 
building program of last year, Mr. Aubrey says that 
British Churches will never pull their full weight in the 
nation until they too begin to think on a larger scale. He 
adds that as time goes on he becomes more and more 
convinced of the necessity for a radical change in the 
training of the ministry. “Scholarship is good, and we 
need it, but I think, if I were asked to give subjects of 
study in their order of importance, I should now put them 
as: Knowledge of the Bible, Christian History (including 
denominational history up-to-date), Preaching, Church 
Organization and Management, including Sunday School 
work, Open Air and Evangelistic work, and then would 
follow the usual theological subjects. A certain measure 
of scholarship is necessary in these times for every min- 
ister, and that fact must not be lost sight of, but let us 
remember also that it is efficient ministers our Churches 
need.” Surely the curriculum suggested by Mr. Aubrey 
is worth considering on both sides of the ocean. The 
“usual theological subjects” have frequently monopolized 
the time of those preparing for the ministry, excluding or 
minimizing the studies magnified in the above list. 

a 


“IF I HAD ONLY ONE SERMON TO PREACH” 


It should certainly put any preacher on his mettle when 
he is challenged to expound that aspect of the Word of 
God which he would choose if he had the opportunity to 
preach only one sermon in his life. Sir James Marchant 
edits the English series of sermons by 20 British min- 
isters who have responded to this challenge. In a vol- 
ume of 307 pages, published by Harper & Brothers, price 
$2.50, we have another revelation of the exceptional proph- 
etic genius of the English clergy. In these messages to 
the times, which present the old, old story in the language 
of today, we have a companion volume to the American 
volume of 21 sermons by leading clergymen of the United 
States, edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle. It is a rewarding 
contribution to sermonic literature, and preachers desir- 
ous of self-improvement will eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity to study such high examples of the homiletic art. 
Here are messages needed by pulpit and pew alike, 

a 


MUST WE HAVE WAR? 


Every Christian citizen should be interested in the In- 
ternational Goodwill Congress which is to be held in New 
York City Nov. 11, 12 and 13, celebrating the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Armistice. This great Con- 
gress will meet under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches, and 
an invitation is extended to all the friends of interna- 
tional goodwill. 

Now that we have come to the days when international 
duty is touched upon so lightly by Presidential candidates, 
and such great agencies as the League of Nations and 


I 


—— 


the World Court are significantly slighted in party plat- 
forms, those who are dedicated to the cause of peace must 
bestir themselves with a new intensity of purpose and 
an unwavering perseverance. The great advance which 
has apparently been made in the signing of the Kellogg- 
Briand pact is not as yet assured. Some are already call- 
ing it nothing more than a “magnificent gesture,’ and 
others have openly indicated their bitter hostility to this 
straightforward statement which ought to command the 
support of all right thinking men. 


Coming so soon after the Presidential election, this 
International Good Will Congress should do much to 


crystallize the sentiment of lovers of peace in America 
and should be a means of blessing throughout the world. 
There will be platform messages by some of the most 
prophetic leaders of our country, and it is our prayer that 
the crusade for a warless world may be notably enhanced 
by this timely assemblage of those who have faith in the 
practice of good will among the nations of the earth. For 
particulars concerning the Congress address Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 70 5th Ave., 
New York City. 


In this connection we are glad to refer to the new idea 
which is in the air—to educate the public for peace by 
means of Church bulletin boards and community bill- 
boards. The Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secre- 
tary, 105 East 22nd St., New York City, will be glad to 
hear from Churches, Young People’s Societies, or other 
groups, who are willing to co-operate in securing and us- 
ing a comprehensive scheme of billboards of a uniform 
size. The posters would be prepared by a central com- 
mittee and supplied to local communities, each community 
or Church to maintain its own board and provide a small 
sum for the cost of the posters. This is a chance to do 
something definite for the cause of peace, and we hope 
the plan will be found practicable. 


“The poster-road to peace,’ has several great advan- 
tages. Because the boards are erected where the masses 
go to and fro, it reaches many people; it utilizes our best 
educational psychology; it hands out penetrating bits of 
counsel and exhortation at short intervals; it catches re- 
peatedly the attention of men when they may have no 
other important matter on their minds and thus sinks the 
messages into their sub-conscious being. Surely one of 
the greatest services we can render to our day and gen- 
eration is to assist in the campaign to outlaw war. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage | 


pe See we er ee 


THE PARABLE OF THE SKY AND THE LAKE 


There is a place where I sojourn in the Good Old Sum- 
mertime, where the Pine Woods slope down to the waters 
of a Little Lake, and the Sunsets are as beautiful below 
as above, and in the time when the Moon Shineth I possess 
Two Moons, whereas the World at large is lucky if it 
have one. 

And there sate by me a Friend and said, Behold, how 
many are the Stars in the Lake; can it be that there be 
so many in the Sky? 

And I said, Thou hast asked a Very Wise Question, 
and I think that I know the Correct Answer. I suppose 
that there be More Stars in the Sky than the Lake can 
hold. Yet in time of Quiet Water doth it seem that the 
Stars were more in the Lake than in the Heaven itself. 
And it tireth one’s neck not so much to look at them. 

And my friend said, I think that I have never seen so 
many stars reflected in a body of water as I now see. 

And I said, The Ocean is larger, but I think that it 
reflecteth the stars less plainly, for that the Ocean is not 
Quiet. But the Lake, though it be small, is Calm. 

And my friend said, Thou hast seen this often. 
it suggested a Lesson to Thee? 

And I said, It is the office of Material Things to sug- 
gest lessons of the Spiritual. And I have thought of one 
or two. And the first is this, that while no one Lake can 
Reflect the Whole Heaven, a very little Lake can make 
an astonishing approach to it. There be Stars enough 
for almost anybody’s use in that little patch of water. 

And another thing have I thought of, which is, that 
while the light is in the Stars and not in the Lake, the 
Light is as true light that one beholdeth here, yea, and as 
heavenly, as that in the Sky. And this doth testify to me 
that the goodness of Heaven, how high so ever it be above 
us, is capable of reflection in the small and not very deep 
pools of very ordinary lives. 

And my friend said, It might seem that something of 
Religious Significance were in that Discovery. 

And I said, Very nearly the whole of Religion is there. 
For as the light of Heaven is reflected in the depths of 
the Little Lakes of Earth, so Religion is the very Life of 
God in the souls of men. 


Hath 


The Enquiring Mind 


(Address delivered at the opening of the fifty-ninth academic year of Ursinus College by Pres. GEORGE L. OMWAKE) 


In submitting this topic for your con- 
sideration I am not suggesting a new kind 
of mind. The purpose is to stress a char- 
acteristic of mind that is as old as the 
human race itself. It is noteworthy, in- 
deed, that the mind of man has not 
changed to any noticeable extent in nature 
or function throughout the period of his 
known existence. Scientific research and 
experiment have revealed knowledge about 
the mind hitherto unknown, but there is 
nothing to indicate that mind itself is 
different in any important particular from 
what it has been at any time in the past. 
The natural propensity of the mind to 
learn appears as a distinguishing character- 
istic from the very dawn of history. The 
picture of Diogenes going about with his 
lantern stands as the elassie illustration 
of the spirit of inquiry, 

The works of the Greek philosophers 
show how this spirit flourished in the 
ancient world. Socrates with his carefully 
directed questions, not only revealed the 
inquiring disposition of his own mind, but 
engendered the spirit of inquiry in his 


pupils. Thus we have in his most dis- 
tinguished intellectual heir, Plato, a man 
of matchless mind whose search for truth 
o’erleaped the bounds of sense and pene- 
trated far into the spiritual realm. So 
thoroughly did Plato represent the enquir- 
ing mind that under his tutelage the world 
was presented even in that early day, far 
in advance of the modern scientific move- 
ment, with one of its greatest research 
scholars, the one to whom every modern 
investigator looks for the beginnings of 
his science—the incomparable Aristotle. 
What encouragement we have for both 
teacher and student in the vast progress at- 
tained by this ancient trio: of original 
scholars within the short embrace of but 


scholars within the short embrace of 
three generations from the  pene- 
trating questions of Socrates, through 


the towering thinking abilities of 
Plato, to the scientific researches and 
encyclopedic knowledge of Aristotle! Had 
the world been asleep ever since, as it did 
sleep for a millenium, we would have ex- 
ample and inspiration enough from the 


achievements of these great minds of the 
ancient world, to make the spirit of in- — 
quiry dominate our own intellectual life. 
But we have perhaps equally brilliant 
examples in the modern world and in such 
numbers that to mention one would be to 
slight scores of others. Without calling 
the roll of those whose names give luster 
to our modern age because of their dis- 
coveries and inventions, we may be par- 
doned for mentioning one whose reputation 
is now in the making, who notwithstand- 
ing the fame already attaching to his 
name, most likely has his really disting- 
uishing achievement yet before him. I re- 
fer to that clear-headed and intrepid ex- 
ployer, Richard Byrd. The spirit of in- 
quiry of this young man which has taken 
him by aeroplane over the North Pole and 
across the Atlantic, will not be satisfied 
until by similar means, he shall get for the 
world definite knowledge of that forbid- 
ding area of the earth’s surface thus far 
unknown to man—the bleak Antaretic. The 
thoroughness of his preparation by both 
study and experience, the completeness of 
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his equipment, the accuracy with which he 


has chartered his course and framed his 
program, the attitude of mind with which 
his expedition is being undertaken and 
above all, the purposes in view, take Com- 
mander Byrd out of the ranks of the ad- 
venturers, and place him definitely with 
the scientific investigators. As his Argosy 
sails off for the frozen seas of the South 
Pole there comes back to every red-blood- 
ed, intelligent youth a call to heroic, pains- 


taking, conquering application to some 
well-comprehended task. To the college 
student, especially, men of the type of 


Byrd stand out as exponents and exem- 
plars of original and unprovoked effort in 
the interest of wider and fuller knowledge. 
Thus out of the far distant past and from 
the immediate present comes the challenge 
of the enquiring mind. 

But why give emphasis, one will say, to 
anything so patent? Does not every think- 
ing person recognize the natural disposi- 
tion to find things out? Do we have to be 
told, especially we who are here in college, 
that we should pursue the truth and gain 
knowledge? Well, in reply, I would re- 
mind you that emphasis has not always 
been placed on inquiry as a cardinal trait 
of the human mind, and it is because it is 
not so placed by many teachers and stu- 
dents today that we speak of it now. 

Under a very common thought-form the 
mind is regarded as a receptacle to be 
filled. Under this view the student comes 
to college as an empty or but partly filled 
vessel. ‘‘Here I am,’’ he says to his pro- 
fessors, ‘‘fill me with knowledge.’’ This 
was the attitude of students in mediaeval 
times. They presented themselves before 
the professors and the great chained books 
of the universities to be filled with knowl- 
edge. This conception makes of education 
a mere rote process. It gives practice to 
the verbal memory. but presents small chal- 
lenge for original thinking. 

Another view which has had wide ae- 
ceptance is that in which education is con- 
sidered a moulding process. Under this 
view the art of teaching is thought of in 
terms of the potter and-his wheel. One of 
the first dissertations on education ever 
written by your present speaker, a paper 
prepared for a teacher’s meeting during 
his first or second year as a schoolmaster, 
was along this line, It is a fruitful meta- 
phor under which the teacher may con- 
template his opportunities and duties, but 
from the student’s side it is absolutely 
barren, while from the points of view of 
both teacher and pupil it is perversive of 
the real facts. Whether the person to be 
educated be regarded as an empty vessel 
to be filled or a lump of clay to be moulded 
he is denied the part of an active agent 
in the process. These and like views of 
education belong to a rapidly receding 
past, yet there are here and there survivals 
in the thought of ‘contemporaries both 
among teachers and students. 


A step in advance was made when life 
and growth were accorded the tender mind. 
The idea of the mind as something organic, 
neither to be filled nor to be moulded, but 
to be cultivated, came into full flower un- 
der Friederich Froebel (1782-1852), the 
German educationalist who called his 
school a Kinder-garten. This conception 
came nearer vesting the child with the true 
attributes of his being, although, like all 
figures of speech employed to describe the 
soul of man, it falls short of furnishing a 
precise and complete picture. It repre- 
sented the child as a living growing plant, 
his development being an unfolding of 
potentialities that were germinal in his 
nature. The teacher, like a gardner, was 
merely the conditioner of the child’s 
growth, physical, mental and moral. The 
Froebellian doctrine has had a great and 
beneficial influence on modern education. 
In time it lost much of its force, however, 
as it became hardened into a system in 
which pedagogical emphasis became trans- 
ferred from the individual to be educated 
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to the materials and methods of the Kin- 
dergarten as an institution. The Montes- 
sori movement of more recent times is a 
swing back from the artificiality of insti- 
tutionalism to the natural human elements 
present in the educational process, 

The truest conception is that in which 
man is considered in terms of what he is 
and not in terms of something to which he 
may be likened. This is the justification 
for the science of psychology and for ex- 
perimental pedagogy. For the educator 
“‘the proper study of mankind is man.’’ 
But in this approach to education there is 
danger also of partial understanding and 


CONQUEST 
By Henry A. Bomberger 


A land of promise lies before 
Each human soul; 

It reaches to our very door, 

And bids us share its boundless store, 
Its glorious goal, 


Not all the riches of the East, 
Famed Ophir’s gold, 

Or Orient’s luxuries increased 

A thousand fold, provide the feast 
Its coffers hold, 


Its fragrant flowers greet the skies 
With beauty bright, 

And answer to the joyous cries 

Of those its bounty satisfies 
With pure delight. 


Be strong and of good courage when 
Thou dost aspire 

To cross the height, the rocky glen, 

And gain with other mighty men 
The heart’s desire. 


Fear not the dangers in between 
Thy goal and thee. 

Press nobly on; and hosts unseen 

Shall surely rise to help thee glean 
The victory. 


The promised land cannot be gained 
Like worldly pelf; 

Its blessings ever are obtained, 

Its confines ever have remained, 
Within thyself. 


Here is the test of quality, 

Thy sure reward: 
The conquest of thyself shall be 
The token of nobility, 

The victor’s sword. 


The battlefield of life within 
Thyself is laid. 
If thou the crown wouldst surely 
win, 
With conquerors wouldst be akin, 
‘*Be not afraid!’’ 


the one-sided view. The history of mod- 
ern education, including the most recent 
developments, is a record of the zigzag 
movement produced by the fluctuation of 
primary interest from one extreme to an- 
other. We find attention centering now on 
the person to be educated and not on the 
materials and methods to be employed in the 
process. The greatest progress has been 
made in those eras wherein proper atten- 
tion has been given to each. 

Two influences have been at work in 
recent years which have had the effect to 
give the pupil an unduly passive position 
in the work of education. One of these in- 
fluences has been psychological theory. The 
other has been the concentration of atten- 
tion on material expansion and teacher- 
training due to the rapid growth of the 
school system, 


The attempt to reduce psychology to a 
natural science, accepting as data only 
observable phenomena, has had the effect 
to over-emphasize the merely elementary 
processes of mind, This msvement, cul- 


minating in the doctrine of behaviorism, 
has presented to pedagogy a too mechanis- 
tic conception of mental activity. It de- 
mands that the teaching process shall be 


concerned with getting certain kinds of 
so-called ‘‘favorable’’ reactions and thus 
building up a body of experience which 
shall constitute an efficient human being. 
Since under this view there can be no 
mental reaction except as the result of an 
external stimulus, it follows that the im- 
portant thing in education is to supply the 
desired stimuli and all will be well. Ob- 
jective agencies, such as the teacher, the 
apparatus and the social environment thus 
become the all-important factors. How- 


ever, while stimuli and reactions may con- 
stitute the data of psychology they do not 
constitute the whole of mental life. The 
science of psychology will either have to 
widen its scope to include once again the 
more mysterious elements of consciousness, 
or some other kind of science will have to 
be formulated to treat of the neglected ele- 
ments. Developments leading to this end 
seem already to have come. The same kind 
of strictly scientific researches as have 
produced the doctrine of behaviorism ap- 
pears now to be working the latter’s de- 
struction. These researches find that men- 
tal reactions when isolated for purposes of 
study undergo thereby changes in essential 
character and effect, and that any view 
of mental life based on euch observations 
fail to give a true account of what takes 
place when conditions are normal.*  Em- 
phasis on environment is not misplaced, of 
course, but the ill-effect comes from a cor- 
responding neglect of the originality and 
initiative rightly to be looked for in the 
pupil. 

On the practical side, emphasis has been 
diverted from the pupil by the consuming 
interest in external factors required by the 
rapid expansion of education in both school 
and college. The erection of vast new 
plants for school purposes, the expansion 
of the curriculum to meet the demands of 
the more varied population, and the train- 
ing of teachers for the more specialized 
forms of service have not only engrossed 
the attention of educators, but have caused 
the pupils themselves to think of education 
too much in terms of external factors in 
the operation of which they themselves 
play entirely too passive a part. 

As a result of these and other minor in- 
fluences, the primary interest in education 
today is far to the one side of the median 
line, the neglect being on the side of the 
subjective element. It is important, there- 
fore, to magnify the student as the active 
agent in the educational process. This is 
true not alone in the elementary and high 
school grades, but in the college as well. 
The college student’s education has become 
too much predetermined. The college itself 
has loomed too large and the student too 
small in the process. ‘‘Spoon-fed’’ is the 
criticism on his undergraduate course by 
an alumnus now in a university graduate 
school. The college is too active and the 
student too passive. It would be easy to 
say that the college must be active because 
the student is so passive and to blame the 
lower schools and his early upbringing for 
his state of passivity, but that would not 
correct the evil. What we must aim for 
is productive activity in student and in 
teacher alike. 

Recent discussions have dealt with the 
importance of research by college profes- 
sors not alone for the extension of knowl- 
edge, but as a means of making them better 
teachers. The teacher who has ceased to 
make original studies, tends to reepat him- 
self and settle down to the rote method. 
Research saves a professor from becoming 
a rote teacher. We suggest the same 
means for saving the student from becom- 
ing a rote learner. Why should the spirit 
and method of original research be solely 
confined to the university-graduate school? 
The less-matured students of the college 
may not have compassed the field of known 


= 


facts with reference to the subject being 
pursued, and may not contribute to the 
sum total of knowledge, but by thoroughly 
imbibing the spirit of original inquiry and 
the method of individual research, they 
will vastly improve their scholarship. 

I should like to see this college of ours 
become one great household of intellectual 
inquiry. ‘‘Seek and ye shall find,’’ should 
be the motto, not alone in every labora- 
tory, but in every classromm and every 
private study. To you students, I throw 
out the challenge of your own nature— 
the inborn desire to find things out. As- 
sert this nature in your work at the very 
start of this new year. Do not begin with 
the merely perfunctory getting of lessons. 


The professor’s assignment is not to be 
thought of as a task. It is merely a stake 
driven to guide you in your course and 
short of which you should not stop. The 
field of unexplored knowledge which the 
course before you represents is your sole 
task-master. It challenges your enquiring 
mind. Go after the things you do not 
know and do not stop short of complete 
mastery. Be not a slave to anything, but 
make everything subservient to your pur- 
pose—the purpose to know—to make your 
own those elements of truth which have 
hitherto belonged te some one else—to your 
teacher, to the author of your book, or to 
Him alone Who is Truth Himself. 

No class-room exercise will be dull when 
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the spirit of original inquiry charges its 
atmosphere. The joy of the professor, when 
he finds his students have put on an in- 
tellectual drive, will be exceeded only by 
the joy of the students themselves. There 
is a real thrill to be gotten from a mental 
achievement. The pleasures of pursuit and 
of possession apply in the getting of 
knowledge as they searcely do in the get- 
ting of anything else. The enquiring mind 
is the happy mind. 


* Note the findings of Kohler and others 
in the ‘‘Gestalt’’ movement, For a brief 
exposition of the same in relation to be- 
haviorism, see Berman, The Religion ealled 
Behaviorism, p. 67, ff. 


The Way of the Light 


Opening Sermon at the Mercersburg Academy by the new Headmaster, THE REV. BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., S, 


The seal of this school is a circle, carrying 
in its upper are the name ‘‘ Mercersburg’’ 
and in its lower are on a streamer of rib- 
bon like a garland the three Latin words, 
‘*Integritas, Virilitas, Fidelitas.’’ In the 
center of the cirele stands a shield and in 
the center of the shield a cross well based 
with light streaming up. Four Latin words 
across the rays of light, ‘‘Via Crucis, Via 
Lucis.’’ 

At the opening service in this Chapel 
Wednesday Dr. Kieffer in an excellent ad- 
dress laid very proper emphasis upon the 
three words in the garland, Integrity, Viril- 
ity, Fidelity. He reminded us of that con- 
cerning which we can never be reminded 
too often, that Dr. Irvine always trans- 
lated those words, Clean Life, Hard Work, 
Fair Play. 

Whenever a member of this school hears 
those three words in that stirring para- 
phrase it is as if he puts his finger on the 
pulse-beat of Mercersburg. This morning, 
however, I wish to ask each one of you to 
put his hand on the heart-beat of Mercers- 
burg. That heart-beat you will find in 
those words that arch across the rays 
streaming from the cross, ‘‘The Way of 
the Cross is the Way of Light.’’ 

I can think of no clearer summary of the 
significance of that seal to be found in 
the Seripture than the verses which I have 
chosen for my text this morning: ‘‘ Where- 
fore seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of our faith; Who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.’’ Hebrews 12: 
a 

Many of you have heard over and over 
again this motto of the school, ‘‘The Way 
of the Cross is the Way of Light.’’ What 
does it mean to you this morning? How 
shall we make it fresh and vivid and mov- 
ing? How shall the new boys, in the school 
for the first time, see it and feel it and 
take it for their motive? 

I offer you three propositions, speaking 
simply and straight to you all together as 
if I were speaking quietly at a fire side to 
any one of you alone. The first proposition 
is this: We walk in the ways of light be- 
cause those who went before us walked in 
the way of the cross. Let me illustrate it 
by a poem of Carl Sandburg’s, one of the 
most modern of our modern poets, the au- 
thor of a very good biography of Lincoln 
in ‘‘The Prairie Years,’’ 


I have been watching the war map slam- 
med up for advertising in front of 
the newspaper office, 


Heb. 12:1-2. 


Buttons—red and yellow buttons—blue and 
black buttons—are shoved back and 
forth across the map. 

A laughing young with 
freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody 
in the erowd, 

And then fixes a yellow button one inch 
west, 

And follows the yellow button 
black button one inch west. 


man, sunny 


with a 


(Ten thousand men and boys twist on their 
bodies in a red soak along a river 
edge.. 


A PASTOR’S PRAYER AFTER 
VACATION 


And now, I turn to my calling: 

O stand by me, my God, in this im- 
portant task! 

Grant me blessings; for without Thy 
loving support 

Man can avail but naught. 


Inspire me with true love for this, 
my art, 

And for Thy creatures. O grant 

That neither greed for gain nor vain 
ambition 

May interfere with my activity. 

For these, I know, are enemies of 
Truth and Love of Men, 

And might beguile one in my pro- 
fession 

From furthering the welfare of Thy 
children. 

Sustain and help the rich and poor, 
‘the good and bad, 

The enemy and the friend. 


—James D. Buhrer. 


Gasping of wounds, calling for water, some 
rattling death in their throats.) 

Who would guess what it cost to move two 
buttons one inch on the war map 
in front of the newspaper office 
where the freckle-faced young man 
is laughing at us? 


How terrible even for a freckle-faced 
boy to be flippant against such a back- 
ground of sacrifice and pain as he was 
indicating by the moving of the marker 
one inch west. I think that is a danger 
that every lad and every man among us 
encounters. We also may be _ flippant 
against the background of the sacrifice 
which is indicated on the map of our daily 
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privilege. There never was a marker 
moved west one inch on any map of hu- 
man progress or social value, but that it 
moved against a background of unselfish- 
ness, sacrifice, devotion, fidelity. 

That has been especially true of this 
great school. President Hibben, of Prince- 
ton, says that he first saw Mercersburg 
while he was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Chambersburg. He saw a little 
group of buildings, four in number, on four 
acres of land surrounded by a fence, The 
gate opening that fence had a board nailed 
across it and the main building of the little 
group had also a board nailed across its 
door. A man of dauntless courage and ~ 
vision very far-reaching came to that little 
group of buildings with the gate and the 
door nailed up. Through years of anxiety, 
sometimes almost of agony, with eagerness 
and effort immeasurable, with faith and 
courage invincible, he labored and saeri- 
ficed and spent himself. Indeed, he invited 
death to knock at his door a score of years 
ahead of the time when death might prob- 
ably have come, and he invited it by walk- 
ing for the sake of this school in the way 
of the cross, unselfishly, sacrificially giving 
all he had. Today there are nearly a score 
of buildings, acres by the hundreds, with 
values in the millions, standards clear, 
strong and high for which he fought, a 
working organization smooth and effective, 
amazing to me in the good will of it and 
the good work of it. Everywhere, so far 
as his name is known, honor and reverent 
gratitude fill the hearts of men. So I say 
that we here walk in the ways of light be- 
cause he who went before and she who 
stood so closely, strongly, and so beauti- 
fully by his side, as well as those collea- 
gues who shared his vision, have walked in 
the ways of the cross. 

Not only so, but in the present life of 
the school wherever there are trophies of 
victory, there are unwritten records of sac- 
rifice, unselfishness, discipline, self-denial, 
self-control, self-investment. If you watch 
a football squad in the early fall practicing 
you simply have a vivid illustration of how 
it is:—sore muscles, eager effort, hard 
knocks, the sense of depression which 
comes from inability to coordinate and ex- 
press your power and speed, Still, out of 
the agony of giving and of trying there 
come a welded strength and a direct intel- 
ligence and skill which makes the team. 
Not one great enterprise goes forward in 
this school but that some fellow or group 
of fellows is giving in self-denial, self-in- 
vestment. We all, day by day, live in the 
ways of light because among us are those 
who are living in the way of the cross. 

Then also how true it is that in a close- 
ly-knit community like this, where the 
organization must be elastie and efficient 
at the same time, there always are two or 
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three men in positions at the rub-points of 
the life. They have certain tasks to do 
because they must be done. They pay the 
penalty of care and unpopularity and eriti- 
cism, but we all have the benefit of their 
work which lies at the rub-points of the 
school life. Because they do unselfishly 
their disagreeable task, the life of all of 
us is easier. This then is my first propo- 
sition. We walk in the ways of light on 
this hilltop because they who went before 
and even those who live about us and 
among us have walked in the ways of the 
cross. 

My second proposition is that if those 
whom we love are to walk in the ways of 
light, we must walk in the ways of the 
cross. Let me illustrate, If any one of 
you fellows sitting here today saw a man 
draw back his arm to strike your mother, 
you would leap to prevent him so long as 
there was a breath in your body or an 
ounce of power in your arm. And yet there 
is no person living on the earth who could 
hurt your mother or strike her so hurtfully 
as you can, or only such others as stand 
in the same relationship to her with your- 
self. The reason for that is that loving 
you makes her very sensitive to being hurt 
by you. The only way she could protect 
herself from being easily and terribly hurt 
by you would be to stop loving you. As 
long as any one keeps on caring, he keeps 
on baring his heart to hurt. That is what 
love really does and that is why ‘‘love 
never faileth.’’ It never lets go and it 
keeps on caring enough to be willing to 
bare itself to hurt, This is one way, as I 
see it, to understand those verses in The 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘If a man compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain. If 
he borrow thy cloak, give him thy coat 
also. If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other.’’? Of course, 
you boys don’t like that idea at first. You 
say, ‘‘Not a bit of it. I would give him 
a wallop back.’’ But stop to think a little. 
What does it really mean in the Oriental 
figure Christ was using with his character- 
istic poetic emphasis? Whenever your 
mother keeps on loving you after you hurt 
her, she is simply turning the other cheek, 
which makes it possible for you to hurt 
her again by loving you still. If you have 
a friend who hurts you, and you keep on 
caring for that friend, that is turning the 
other cheek. That makes it possible for 
him to hurt you again. If you quit caring, 
then he couldn’t hurt you again because it 
is only when we care that anything can 
really hurt. So I ask you fellows to re- 
member that when you have a master who 
eares for you a lot, that is the master who 
is going to be hurt when any one of you 
choose the downhill path, That is the mas- 
ter who is going to be happy when you 
choose the uphill path. A master or an in- 
structor has a right to be in a great insti- 
tution like this only in proportion as he 
cares enough to have it make a great differ- 
ence to him whether a boy goes uphill or 
down. I say, then, that if those we love 
are to walk in the ways of light we must. 
walk in the ways of the cross.. We must 
keep out of our lives the things that hurt 
them because they have bared their hearts 
to the blows that we only may strike. All 
idleness, all indifference, all trifling, all 
truckling, all shame and stain, all mean- 
ness, and all forgetfulness of their kind- 
ness and sacrifice, we must somehow keep 
out in order not to strike them where love 
has bared their hearts. 

My third proposition is that. if we are 
to possess those great and abiding values 
which befong to the realms of light, we 
must deal stoutly and steadfastly with all 
that we meet in the realms of the cross. 
Let me illustrate in this way. You are 
familiar with Lowell’s ‘‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’? You remember how in the pre- 
lude he says: 


*€At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold; 
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For a cap and bells our souls we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with our whole life’s 

tasking; 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the ask- 

ing.’?’ 

Lowell means something very definite 
when he says that ‘At the devil’s booth 
are all things sold.’’?’ If you wanted to 
buy a baseball bat and went into a store 
and lifted a bat out of a erate and in- 
spected it as to weight and grip and hang 


a 


A SCHOOL BOY’S TROUBLE 
Abner E. J. Reeser 


I thought when I’d learned my let- 
ters 

That all my troubles were done; 

But I find myself much mistaken,— 

They have only just begun. 

Learning to read was awful, 

But nothing like learning to write; 

I’d be sorry to have to tell it, 

But my copy-book is a sight. 


The ink gets over my fingers; 

The pen cuts all sorts of shines 

And won’t do at all as I bid it; 

The letters won’t stay on the lines, 

But go up and down and all over, 

As though they were dancing a jig; 

They are there in all shapes and 
sizes, 

Medium, little and big. 


There’d be some comfort in learning 
If one can get through; instead 
Of that, there are books awaiting 
Quite enough to craze my head; 
There’s the multiplication table, 
And grammar, and—dear me, 
There’s no good place for stopping, 
When one has begun, I see. 


My teacher says, little by little, .. 
To the mountain top we climb, 

It isn’t all done in a minute, 

But only a step at a time. 

She says that all the scholars, 
All wise and learned men, 

Had each to begin as I do; 

If that’s so—where’s my pen? 


and grain and found that you liked it 
and that it suited you. if you were a sensi- 
ble fellow you would say, ‘‘How much 
does it cost?’’ In your own mind you 
would make up your decision as to whether 
it was worth it. If you wanted to buy a 
piece of land at the corner of Wall and 
Broad Streets in New York, where the 
offices of the firm of Morgan stand, when 
you asked what it was worth you’d be told, 
“fA thousand dollars for a piece the size 
of a pocket handkerchief.’’ If you really 
wanted to buy it you would have to find 
out by your own knowledge or by compe- 
tent advice whether it is worth that. How 
much does it cost? Is it worth it? Those 
are two philosophical questions that lie at 
the very basis of a sound life, especially 
for young men. This is the reason why 
that is true. 

Imagine yourself standing on the buy- 
er’s side of a counter talking to the sales- 
man, You say, ‘‘I want to buy gold. What 
does it cost?’’, and he says, ‘‘It costs 
silver, or brass, or copper, or wood, or 
earth.’’ You say, ‘‘That is certainly a 
good bargain.’’ But if you say, ‘‘I want 
to buy silver, or brass, or copper, or wood, 
or earth. What does it cost?’’ and he an- 
swers, ‘‘It costs gold,’’ then you would 


say, ‘‘That is a silly bargain.’’ Yet, my 
dear fellows, that is the law of it. ‘‘ Hach 


ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold.’’ 
In other words, translated into the terms 
of the schoolboy’s life, if you want to be 
intelligent, you must give up being ignor- 
ant; if you want to be courageous, you 


must give up being cowardly; if you want 
to be strong, you must give up being weak; 
if you want to be a leader, you must give 
up being a drifter; if you want to be sig- 
nificant, you must give up being insignifi- 
cant. For golden values you must give up 
silver and brass and earthen values. But 
the law is just as unbreakable when it is 
reversed and far more terribly tragic. If 
you want to be ignorant you must give up 
the chance of being intelligent; if you 
want to be weak, you must give up the 
chance of being strong; if you want to be 
a coward, you must give up the chance of 
being courageous; if you want to be a 
drifter, you must give up the chance of 
being a leader; if you want to be insigni- 
ficant, you must give up the chance of 
being significant; if you want to stand for 
nothing or hardly anything, you must give 
up the chance of standing for something. 
In other words, for leaden and wooden 
and earthen values you must give up gold- 
en values. ‘‘Each ounce of dross costs its 
ounee of gold.’’ 

So then I say that if we are to possess 
for ourselves the great and abiding values 
in the realms of light we must be prepared 
to deal stoutly and steadfastly with all we 
meet in the way of the cross. It is easier 
to drift; it is easier to dodge; it is easier 
to loaf; it is easier to run away from the 
challenge; it is easier to be ignorant; it is 
easier to be insignificant. The opposite 
of those poor things is self-sacrifice and 
unselfishness. It means discipline; it 
means suffering; it means effort; it means 
to scorn ignoble ease and live laborious 
days. But it buys the golden values. 

Let me sum up. We walk in the ways 
of light because those who went before us 
walked in the ways of the cross. Those 
who love us will walk in the ways of light 
if we walk in the ways of the cross. We 
shall possess the values that lie in the 
realms of light in proportion as we deal 
stoutly and steadfastly with those matters 
we encounter in the ways of the cross. 

That is why it is that the most beautiful 
thing in this Chapel is not the glass, or the 
chiseled stone, or the carved wood, or the 
soaring arches, but the cross. When the 
President of the United States and his 
wife chose a symbol of their love, as a 
memorial of their son and their honor for 
his school and those who made it, they 
chose that cross yonder on the altar. For 
the eross is the most beautiful symbol in 
all the world of men. ‘‘AIl the light of 
sacred story gathers round its head sub- 
lime.’’ The loftiest object on this campus 
is also the cross which surmounts the 
Chapel tower—‘‘In majesty crowning the 
hill.??’ Remember this, O my fellows, as 
you go your way in these early days into 
the life of the year and the years, into the 
richness of this school, its noble past, its 
throbbing present, its prophetic future, It 
all belongs to you now, forever. Do not 
miss its greatness, see its beauty, share in 
its nobleness, help to build it finer still. 
Whenever you hear or think those great 
words: Clean Life, Hard Work, Fair Play, 
remember that you are feeling the pulse- 
beat of living Mercersburg. But when 
you hear those greater words, The Way of 
the Cross is the Way of Light, remember 
that you are feeling the very vitality of 
Mercersburg’s heart-beat. If the heart beats 
strong the pulse will always beat strong. 
The pulse depends upon the heart, The 
integrity, the virility, the fidelity of Mer- 
cersburg life depends upon the very heart- 
beat of its unselfishness and its sacrifice, 
its self-control and its self-devotion. God 
grant that every one of us more and more 
through the year and the years may feel 
in his own breast the throb, throb, throb 
of this great heart-beat, The Way of the 
Cross is the Way of Light. ‘Looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith; 
who for the joy that was set before Him. 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.’’ 


(An Address Delivered in Connection 


little value un- 
the lives of the 
Perhaps the 


Religious beliefs have 
less they find expression in 
individuals who accept them. 
finest and at the same time one of the 
broadest definitions of religion that can 
be found anywhere is that of the great 
prophet Micah, who, speaking to the peo- 
ple of his day, seven hundred years before 
the coming of Christ, said: ‘‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’’ That is religion shorn of 
all its trimmings. It was the religion of 
the Old Testament prophets; it was the re- 
ligion of Jesus of Nazareth; it is the re- 
ligion of the Christian Church today. 

If I were to ask you tonight whether it 
is your desire to treat everyone justly, 
whether it is your desire to be kind to all 
with whom you come in contact, whether 
it is your desire to live in constant fellow- 
ship with the Eternal, I am sure that the 
response of every last one of you would 
be in the affirmative. For, in spite of the 
influences that are constantly at work to 
wreck man’s nobler purposes there is pres- 
ent within us all, in varying degree, that 
desire to live more in accord with the high 
ideals for which true religion always 
stands. 

Now just as it is necessary for the suc- 
cessful athlete to acquire certain habits 
of clean living, and for the serious-minded 
student to acquire certain habits of study, 
60 it is essential that the individual who 
would develop his life religiously must ac- 
quire and constantly practice those re- 
ligious habits that, through the ages, have 
been tried and found effective. 

There are three fundamental religious 
acts common to every great religion. They 
are especially enjoined upon those who 
bear the name of Christian. So important 
are these acts to worth while living that 
they need to become habitual in our lives. 

Every great religion has at the very 
heart of its existence a body of literature 
setting forth its beliefs, its ideals and its 
purposes, The greatest collection of re- 
ligious writings in the world is known as 
the Bible—the text-book of Christianity. 
‘* Within its pages may be traced the grad- 
ual discovery of the ethical and universal 
God.’? While ‘‘the Bible is a record of 
man’s struggle toward God,’’ it is at the 
same time a record of God’s revelation of 
His personality to man, 

One might cite many reasons why Bible 
reading should become a habit of our lives, 
but I think one of the strongest reasons 
of all is the fact that the Bible has won 
for itself a secure place in the world of 
thought and action. We all know what it 
means for a book to have the ‘‘run of the 
season,’’ or to be ‘‘all the vogue’’ for a 
time and then disappear from sight and 
lose its popularity. But the Bible is the 
one book in the world that never dies. Its 
popularity grows with the passing of the 
years. It has a larger circulation and is 
more widely read today than ever before in 
its history. Its place is secure in the life 
of the world, Why this should be so, a 
group of young men recently tried to de- 
termine to their own satisfaction. What 
they had to say will help us to understand 
why the Bible has such eminence and why 
its reading should become habitual with us. 

One of the young men said, ‘‘ People 
want the Bible because it tells them how 
to live.’’? And I think his answer a good 
one, because no book has more to say about 
life than does the Bible. It reveals a 
sympathetic understanding of the human 
heart and shows it how to realize its fond- 
est ambitions,its noblest hopes and its 
dearest dreams. As the Psalmist so well 
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states, ‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.’’ 

Another of the young men said, ‘‘ People 
want the Bible because it shows them what 
the best people are like.’’?’ And I think his 
answer was also good. For the great and 
good people whose lives are portrayed in 
the Bible are examples for us and inspire 
us to right conduct and help us to achieve 
character. It was Dr. Washington Glad- 
den who said: ‘‘No other book fixes our 
thoughts so strictly upon character as the 
Bible.’’ 

Still another of the young men said, 
‘“Polks want the Bible because it tells 
them that God is man’s best friend. And 
the truth is, that from the first page to the 
last its contents are aglow with the love 
and care of God. It is filled with Him. 


OCTOBER IN MARYLAND 


The burning suns of summer 
And the growing season’s gone, 
The golden glow of autumn 
Is the winter season’s dawn, 


As the dawn keeps lengthening 
Into the season’s day, 

A myriad hues are painted 

On the leaves that pass away. 


The mountain’s like the rainbow 
With its scarlet leaves and brown, 
And gorgeous other colors 

When the autumn time comes roun’. 


Summer birds with songs have gone 
To find a balmier clime, 

Where winter’s breath is tempered 
And the sun is ever fine. 


The flowers cease their blooming, 
The fields are turning brown, 
Abundant stores are garnered 
Ere the winter settles down. 


And every one is thankful 

With a heart that goes to Him, 

For the golden glow of autumn 

And the harvest there has been. 
—Harry Troupe Brewer. 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


This is why ‘‘the sun never sets upon its 
gleaming pages. It is at home among plain 
folk and it is at ease with the most learned 
and exalted.’’ It is indeed ‘‘the Book of 
books.’? 

It is Paul Dunbar Vincent who says, in 
these suggestive lines: 


““T do not know how much is fact, 
How mueh is fable— 
To sift the error from the truth 
I am not able; 

But this I know: no other book 
Makes life worth-while— 
No other book helps me endure 

And smile. 


“*T cannot tell how He was born 

Both man and God— 

Nor how He won men’s wayward hearts 
When earth He trod; 

But this I know: when of His life 
Below I read, 

I want to be like Him in thought 
And deed. 


“*T do not care when He will come, 

When I shall go— 

That we shall meet is all I need 
Till then to know; 

On this I rest: when comes the call 
By night or day, 

The Book has traced my journey 
All the way!?’’ 


Sometime ago a _ well-known woman 
writer published an article on Bibles in 
‘“‘The Saturday Review of Literature.’’ 
Calling attention to the need of reading 
the Bible habitually, she said in substance, 
“Tt is a problem, of course, how to lure 
the modern youth to the Bible. And yet 
if we let him lose the habit of it, I am 
quite sure we are robbing him of a great 
inheritance, He cannot afford to be a 
stranger to the greatest poetry and the 
finest tales in the language, any more than 
he can afford not to be closely and person- 
ally acquainted with the presence and 
power of the Nazarene.’’ 

Another religious act that ought to be- 
come a habit in the lives of all who would 
live life at its best is the practice of at- 
tending regularly exercises of public wor- 
ship. Most of you, I know, come from 
homes in which the Christian Church is 
honored and supported. You have come to 
love and respect the Church and many of 
you have doubtless acquired the habit of 
regularly attending Sunday School and 
Chureh services in your home community. 
You are now in college and are placed more 
or less upon your own responsibility. Will 
you be faithful to the habits you have 
formed or will you be drawn away by the 
easy-going indifference of a lazy or per- 
verted conscience? I trust that you may 
be ever mindful of your home-training in 
this particular and that the Church and all 
for which it stands may come to have a 
larger place in your lives. 

It has been well said that ‘‘the Church 
is the outstanding mark of civilized people. 
Its presence makes for morality and de- 
cenecy. Its absence would mean moral and 
spiritual darkness and decay. Remove the 
Chureh from our midst and our great Chris- 
tian civilization will disintegrate and col- 
lapse, for no building can stand when the 
foundation has been destroyed.’’ The 
Church needs you; you need the Church! 

With all its imperfections, Jesus habitu- 
ally attended the Church of His day. In 
the 16th verse of the 4th chapter of Luke, 
we read: ‘‘And He (Jesus) came to Naza- 
reth where He had been brought up, and 
He entered, as His custom was, into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day.’’ Church- 
going was habitual with Jesus. If it was 
necessary for Him whose life was so per- 
fect, how necessary it is for us in order 
that we may have the richness of life that 
we deserve! 

When Theodore Roosevelt was in college 
he was very diligent in the matter of 
Chureh attendance. During the four years 
of his college life he had a Sunday School 
class of young boys whom he taught week 
after week, Years afterward, speaking 
out of the rich experience of a life that 
was full, he testified to the great good that 
is to be derived from the habit of Chureh- 
going. This, in part, is what he said: 
“«Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that 
one can worship the Creator in a grove of 
trees, or by a running brook, or in a man’s 
own house, just as well as in Church. But 
I also know, as a matter of fact, that the 
average man does not thus worship. He 
may not hear a good sermon in Chureh, He 
will hear a sermon by a good man, who, 
with his good wife, is engaged all the week 
in making hard lives a little easier. He 
will meet and nod or speak to good, quiet 
neighbors. He will come away feeling a 
little more charitable toward all the world, 
even toward those excessively foolish peo- 
ple who regard Church-going as a soft per- 
formance. I advocate a man’s going to 
Chureh for the sake of showing his faith 
by his works.’’ 

During your years at Ursinus, those of 
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you who have been unfortunate enough to’ 
have missed the blessings of habitual 
Church attendance will have abundant op- 
portunity to cultivate that habit; while 
those of you who already have the habit 
will naturally avail themselves of the op- 
portunities presented to become more faith- 
ful in your attendanee and more loyal in 
your allegiance. Here at Ursinus the 
daily Chapel exercises are the family wor- 
ship periods, The weekly meetings in the 
Churches of the community are the publie 
worship exercises. The mid-week gather- 
ings of the Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations are the stu- 
dents’ own meetings for worship and dis- 
cussion. Each has a particular funetion to 
perform, but all are a part of that great 
institution which is ‘‘the greatest force in 
America for righteousness.’’ 

Get the habit of Bible-reading! 
habit of Church-going! And finally, get 
the habit of prayer! Prayer is one of the 
most universally recognized religious acts 
known to man. The savage offers his sae- 
rifice, the Buddhist twirls his prayer wheel, 
the Moslem prostrates himself five times a 
day with his face turned toward Mecea, 
the Christian enters his private chamber 
and pours out his heart to God. Each is 
offering a prayer in the best way that he 
knows. 

Prayer is the means of communion be- 


Get the 


tween the human soul and the Divine 
Spirit. And when the Apostle Paul urged 


the members of the Thessalonian Church to 
“pray without ceasing’? he doubtless 
meant to call attention to the great need 
for constant communion between man and 
God. That is to say, man needs habitually 
to direct his soul God-ward. 

Now prayer, rightly used, ‘is an instru- 


ment of power; wrongly used it becomes 
little more than hollow words or shallow 
egoism, An example of the right kind of 
prayer is the prayer of Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, ‘‘Lord, not My will but 
Thine be done.’’ An example of the wrong 
use of prayer is vividly set forth in the 
statement of the boy who was discovered 
by a stranger standing at the top of a hill 
with his eyes closed. Another boy could 
be seen speeding down the hill on a sled 
toward a sharp curve in the road. ‘‘It 
seems to me,’’ said the man, ‘‘that you 
boys might find a safer place to coast.’’ 
The boy opened his eyes and looked at the 
stranger reproachfully, as he pointed to 
the boy on the sled, and said, ‘‘ You might 
have been the death of him. This is a 
risky hill, but it’s great fun and we’ve 
got a trick to make it safe. One of us 
coasts while the other stands at the top 
and prays.’’ 

I don’t know how many of you have ac- 
quired the habit of reading sermons, but 
it’s not a bad habit to get, especially if 
you read good ones. And one of the finest 
sermons I’ve read recently appeared in the 
“*Reformed Church Messenger’? of Sep- 
tember 6th. You ean find it in the college 
library, I should like to recommend that 
you all read it. It is entitled, ‘‘ Prayers 
That Are Answered.’’ The sermon is based 
on the words of Jesus, ‘‘If ye ask anything 
in My name, that will I do.’’ The secret 
of prayer that is worth while is not merely 
the repetition of the formula, ‘‘These 
things we ask for Jesus’ sake, Amen.’’ 
Not at all! But, rather, the kind of pray- 
ers that count and the kind of prayers that 
ought to become habitual in our lives are 
prayers that are offered in keeping with 
the will and purpose of Jesus. 


ae 


Perhaps the reason why some people 
think praying is useless is because they 
have never learned how to pray. With Jesus 
prayer was an habitual exercise. It was 
the source of His great spiritual power. 
How many times we read of His turning 
aside into the mountain to pray! And 
after a session of communion with His God 
He was ready to begin anew. Is it not 
worth while, then, for us to make prayer a 
vital force in our lives? Is it not import- 
tant that we all should make habitual use 
of the great instrument which brings our 
souls into closer harmony with the Eternal 
and transforms our selfish desires into 
noble impulses? As the poet puts it: 


‘We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full 
of power? 
Why therefore 
this wrong 
Or others—that are not always strong? 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled; when with us in 
pray er— 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee.’’ 


should we do ourselves 


You, my friends, should aim in your col- 
lege life to acquire such religious habits as 
will endure throughout the years of your 
existence, and insure for you firm founda- 
tions on which to build the structures of 
useful lives, The three fundamental re- 
ligious habits that I have mentioned—read- 
ing the Bible, attending public worship, 
and prayer—have been tried by great men 
and women in the past and found extreme- 
ly helpful to worthwhile living. And I 
believe with all my heart that you will find 
these habits helpful in your lives too. 


The Moving Picture Menace 


By THE REV, CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY, D. D., Rector of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Penna. 


iT, 


Where lies the remedy for this more 
than 30 per cent of salacious, sensual and 
morally demoralizing films? And how can 
we help to apply the remedy? Through 
Mr. Will Hays, whose organization of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors is 
admittedly responsible for 90 per cent of 
the films? Ido not think so! I wish that 
we could trust him and his organization’s 
ever-ready promise ‘‘to establish and 
maintain the highest possible moral and 
artistic standards in motion picture pro- 
duction,’’? and act through him. 

But Mr. Hays’s job in my estimation is 
just two-fold: 

First: It is to defeat all censorship 
bills, so far as he can, throughout the 
country;—as was done in Massachusetts, 
for example, under the plea that Federal 
Censorship was far better than State Cen- 
sorship, which made the people believe 
that the moving picture men were for Fed- 
eral Censorship, and vote accordingly. But 
the moving picture men, including Mr. 
Hays, are no more for Federal Regulation 
of the pictures than they are for State 
Regulation. They are utterly opposed to 
both, and to anything that will endanger 
their hitherto enormous rate of profit. 


Second: Mr, Hays’s job and that of his 
office is to continually ‘‘white-wash’’ the 
moving picture output, and to lead people 
to think that the pictures are nearly all 
right now, and are constantly and rapidly 
improving, and are not at all a force for 
the disintegration of the family, (it is only 
eranks and fanatics who think that!),—as 
he would lead the country’s business men 
to infer also that the great and rising for- 
eign protest against the character of Amer- 
ican films is not really on moral grounds at 
all, but only on business grounds, a matter 
of business competition. (But is this why 


England in a recent year through a Cen- 
sorship established at the request of the 
English Exhibitors, rejected in their en- 
tirety 361 American films submitted to 
them, where about 30 films only were re- 
jected in this country by the New York 
censors?) 


‘“‘The Hays Organization,’’ says ex- 
Gov. Milliken, Mr. Hays’s private secre- 
tary, ‘‘sets a definite standard of morals, 
and is working continually to build it up, 
and is making splendid progress. It has 
kept 200 ‘best-sellers’ or plays off the 
sereen because of their immorality.’’ But 
the Organization would have cut its own 
throat if it had dared to put so much per- 
verted stuff on the sereen, which Mr. Milli- 
ken himself says ‘‘no decent person would 
read or look at.’’?’ And yet it still screens 
Elinor Glyn’s books, and puts out a play 
like ‘‘Rain’’? under a different name 
‘*Sadie Thompson,’’ and ‘‘They Knew 
What They Wanted’’ under the title of 
‘““The Secret Hour,’’ and scores of other 
plays and books which I might mention 
which are just as bad in their sensuality 
as the 200 rejected ‘‘best-sellers.’’ ‘‘And 
it has kept all crime out of the News 
Reels.’’ That too is good, and yet here 
again the moving picture men must rea- 
lize that crime shown in the news-reels 
would bring censorship upon them more 
quickly than anything else, 


They have now promised 11 more ‘‘cor- 
rections’’ in the films in regard to sug- 
gestive nudity, and sex, and ridicule of the 
clergy, and profanity, etc..—as they have 
made similar promises many times in the 
past, to treat 26 themes in all ‘‘ with spe- 
cial care and good taste,’’ such as ‘‘theft, 
safe-cracking, women selling their virtue, 
deliberate seduction, lustful kissing, the in- 
stitution of marriage, first night scenes, 
men and women in bed together,’’ ete., ete., 


but it is the same old story! We are com- 
pelled to judge the moving picture men 
(as Mr. Hays asked the Women’s Clubs in 
1922 to do) by their ‘‘actual perform- 
ances’? rather than by their ‘‘promises,’?’ 
and we are still waiting for that great 
moral improvement in the films which 
never comes. There is plenty of improve- 
ment in art and technique and all that, but 
the moral improvement lags, while Ameri- 
can family life and standards are put in 
greater and greater jeopardy year by year. 

As I look at the chief work of Mr, Hays, 
and hear his exhortations to let the mov- 
ing picture producers cleanse their own in- 
dustry; and as, in the words of a friend, 
‘“‘T read the statements that are put out 
unceasingly from his office about the high 
sense of duty felt by the producers towards 
the youth of America,’’ and feel obliged 
to look behind the smoke-sereen and judge 
by the pictures themselves; and as I am 
constantly confronted with the ideals and 
standards of life of so many who make the 
pictures, and read of their scandals and 
divorces and remarriages over and over 
again up to 7 times; and as I think of 
leaving the task of cleaning house to those 
who have so defiled it;—and then as I 
think of the hopelessness of getting con- 
vietions against the producers (or exhibi- 
tors) of bad pictures in the courts, or with- 
in any reasonable time, and of the un- 
limited financial resources and political 
power of the moving picture men,—I am 
forced to believe in some kind of outside 
regulation of the movies as the only effee- 


tive remedy,—and I believe that an 
aroused Christian Church can bring it 
about, 


The demand for Federal Regulation of 
the films at the source of their production, 
in accord with certain obvious and reason- 
able standards of decency, seems to me to 
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be the demand which the Christian Church 
ought to make; and such a demand ean be 
made in the next Congress, if the Chris- 
tian Church so determines, through the 
Hudson Bill, H. R, Bill No. 13686, which 
has already been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. Letters sent to the 
Chairman of the H. R. Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the Hon. 
James 8. Parker, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., will help greatly in the 
enactment of this sorely needed legislation, 

Some Federated Women’s Clubs have re- 
cently sponsored ‘‘the movement for bet- 
ter moving pictures for children on Sat- 
urday mornings,’’ thinking that perhaps 
they could help a little to solve the prob- 
lem in that way ‘‘by teaching the children 
under 12 years of age,’’ as one of the 
chairman has put it, ‘‘to like better mov- 
ies, and so to learn to demand them in all 
moving picture houses when they grow 
older.’’ Good movies for children under 
12 years of age on Saturday mornings may 
be all right as far as they go, though it 
may be a question also as to whether it 
would not be better for children to be play- 
ing out in the fresh air on their Saturday 
morning holidays as a general rule, rather 
than to be learning to become regular mov- 
ing picture ‘‘fans,’’ who will not be con- 
tent very long with Saturday morning mov- 
ies only,—but let us not make the mistake 
of thinking that this is really reaching 
the real problem at all! Two hours of 
good pictures for small children on Satur- 
days, as against eleven hours of good, in- 
different, and vicious and demoralizing 
pictures for young people over 12, every 
day in the week, do not count for much. 
When the writer suggested in an open let- 
ter to the Federated Women’s Clubs at 
Lancaster that if only the women could see 
their way clear to take up this far graver 
problem of the cleaning up of the movies 
for young people between the ages of 12 
and 20, they would really be doing America 
an inealeulable service, the chairman of 
the Women’s Committee replied: 

““Dr. Twombly is asking the impossible 
of the Federated Clubs. The women real- 
ize that managers, producers and actors 
are giving the public exactly what the pub- 
lic wants and will pay to see. Therefore 
we must train the little children to want 
something better! ?’ 

Now I cannot believe that we are asking 
the impossible of the women of America, 
or of the mothers of America, to whom 
their sons’ and daughters’ purity of heart 
and mind and life and ideal of marriage 
are a matter of so great concern,—nor of 
the Federated Women’s Clubs, when we 
ask them not to evade the main issue of 
this question, or to think that they will be 
doing anything of any very far-reaching 
consequence, until they seek to curb this 
business at its source. For if the Women’s 
Clubs, and the Churehmen and Church- 
women and the Churches of America do not 
soon awake to this subtle evil influence 
that is undermining the country’s stand- 
ards of purity and marriage and clean 
family life, we shall awake some day, too 


late, to see America’s ideals of manhood 
and womanhood debauched and _ ruined, 
And I will add this: Any great Federation 
of Clubs or any great Church, Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish that will rise in its 
might and fight fearlessly and continuously 
for cleanness in the movies, to the very 
end, will be doing a mighty service for this 
country that will never be forgotten. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers can help greatly in this direction 
also, as they understand the situation, and 
are free from any restraining liaison with 
the moving picture industry, and are es- 
pecially and deeply concerned with the 
moral welfare of their children. 

In a debate upon the subject of the mov- 
ies in New York City in January, 1928, Dr. 
Wolf Adler is reported to have said, ‘‘ Fed- 
eral control will not be of any use because 
it cannot abolish things as they are.... 
The movies do not influence morals for the 
worse, they merely reflect morals as they 
are, by showing the realities of life.’’ 

Is it a good thing, then, to show all the 
sinister realities of life, the inside of a 
brothel, the methods of criminals, or ob- 
scene and sensual pictures, because such 
things really exist? Have evil scenes no 
tempting power in them, no effect upon 
young people’s imaginations, or desires, or 
conduct? And if ‘‘Federal control of evil 
moving pictures will not be of any use be- 
cause it cannot abolish things as they 
are,’’? why then try to control any evil so- 
cial situation, like child-labor, or sweat- 
shops, or Louisiana lotteries? Why not let 
all immoral situations take care of them- 
selves? 

Ida Clyde Clark, lecturer and author, 
and a speaker at the 4th Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, held in New York this 
year, declared (like the Chairman of the 
Lancaster County Women’s Clubs Commit- 
tee): ‘*The only thing the matter with the 
movies is the audience! The American 
public is tabloid-minded, and has the tab- 
loid soul. It wants a stimulant for its 
atrophied or undeveloped emotions, and it 
prefers to take it undiluted and unre- 
fined.’’ 

What a confession, from another oppon- 
ent of all regulation of the movies! And 
what a revelation from a friend of the mov- 
ing picture men, of the kind of movies we 
are now getting! We have often heard this 
excuse from the moving picture men for 
the kind of movies they are producing,— 
and somehow it has never seemed to tally 
with Mr. Hays’s declaration for ‘‘the 
highest possible moral and artistic stand- 
ards in motion picture production,’’ unless 
the tabloid movie is the ‘‘highest possi- 
ble’? so far! But even if the 60,000,000 
different American people who see the moy- 
ies every week were of this tabloid kind, 
would there be no higher moral obligation 
on the part of the third or fourth largest 
industry in the country than to pander to 
the tastes of a tabloid-loving audience, for 
money? 

I have wanted the readers of these ar- 
ticles to realize that there are full and 


sufficient grounds for all the statements 
that have been made in them. I do not 
believe that I am fanatical or narrow- 
minded on this subject. I recognize the 
good in the movies, and their still greater 
possible good,—their wonderful photogra- 
phy, and their marvellous artistic effects, 
their great educational and recreational 
values. I do not want them to be wiped 
out or suppressed; I want them to be made 
CLEAN. 

“‘The one thing needed in America to- 
day,’’ said Ex-Gov. Milliken, secretary to 
Mr. Hays, to a meeting of combined 
Women’s Clubs in Laneaster last March, 
“Cis self-control among our young people!’’ 

At the very hour at which Mr. Milliken 
made the above statement, a film for which 
the moving picture men he represented 
were responsible, the film of ‘‘Don Juan,’’ 
was being shown at one of the moving pic- 
ture houses in the city, and advertised 
in the papers (by the picture of a nude 
woman in the arms of Don Juan) as ‘‘the 
season’s best picture!’’? In this. picture 
there were scenes of Don Juan’s father 
showing his 12-year old son, his six mis- 
tresses, one by one, some of them in most 
indecent dress, in close up views, and 
numerous other sensual scenes and dances. 
Even Don Juan’s conversion at the moment 
when he is about to overpower the girl he 
‘““loves,’?? and she faints in his arms, is 
short-lived. He thinks her false, and goes 
on as before seducing every woman he can, 
—ladies or ladies’ maids, it makes no dif- 
ference! The effect which this picture had 
on some boys who were present was very 
manifest. They yelled aloud, and shouted 
with delight. over every new girl that Don 
Juan got in his power. 

I cannot think of anything more caleu- 
lated to break down ‘‘self-control’’? in our 
adolescent youth than a picture like this, 
and the more than 30 per cent of the moy- 
ies of which I have been writing. And 
this Hays-Milliken moving picture propa- 
ganda which says but does not do, is, IL be- 
lieve, one of the most pernicious things in 
the moving picture situation in America 
today, and perhaps the one thing we need 
most to uncover,—as it practically denies 
the salacious in the films, and tells of the 
high ideals of ‘‘service’’ reigning in the 
business, and upholds such a rank monopo- 


‘listie procedure as ‘‘block-booking,’’ and 


proclaims the great moral improvement in 
the movies which never takes place, and 
never will take place except under com- 
pulsion from without,—or, loss of box office 
receipts, 

When we realize what a vast influence 
these moving pictures have, going on day 
by day without cessation, and gradually, 
but surely and steadily, shaping moral 
standards and ideals of life for so many 
not only in this country, but in many 
others, we are indeed culpably blind if we 
do not recognize how essential it is that 
they should become a constructive and not 
a destructive moral foree, and if we do not 
do our best to make them decent, as we 
care for our children and the future of 
America. 


My Faith and My Hope 


XX—ON EVOLUTION 

No one can formulate his faith in the 
present day without giving some consider- 
ation to the theory of evolution. Scholars 
of the world, with few exceptions, have 
come to the conclusion that everything has 
come into existence by a long process of 
evolution. Astronomers are persuaded that 
the solar system began with the sun, that 
the sun from time to time threw off por- 
tions that became planets, to revolve 
around the sun, and that the planets threw 
off portions that became their satellites. 


A. E. TRUXAL, D. D. 


The earth came out of the sun and the 
moon came out of the earth. 

Geologists teach that the earth did not 
come into existence as it now is all at 
once: that is constituted of layers or strata 
that were formed one after the other in 
long period of time. When life is studied 
it is learned that every individual of plant, 
animal and man has its origin in a micro- 
scopie germ from which the entire being is 
gradually evolved. The plant grows, pro- 
duces its seed, then dies. But the seed 
grows a new plant in the same way. So 


the process goes on, life from life. The 
same is true of the animal. The young re- 
ceive their life from the parent, and they 
in turn become parents. Thus life is con- 
tinued, The whole world is continually 
full of evolutionary processes. 

From what they have seen biologists be- 
lieve that vegetable life began in a single 
form which reproduced itself and develop- 
ed into species and families covering the 
face of the earth with the multitudinous — 
forms of vegetable life. They believe the 
same to be true of the animal kingdom. It 
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began in a simple form of animal life from 
which grew the large complicated animal 
kingdom of the world. And it is their 
further conviction that man originated in 
a simple and low form of human life from 
which he developed into the races and na- 
tions and tribes which now inhabit the 
whole earth. In support of their views 
the scholars confront us with such an array 
of facts that we cannot gainsay them. 
Whether the doctrine of evolution be 
true or not I do not know. In general I 
believe it is. But if it be true it is the 
work of God. It is God’s'mode of ereat- 
ing. And it is a more glorious work than 
creation by word of mouth would be, Cre- 
ation by evolution exalts God, magnifies, 


dignifies and glorifies Him a great deal 
more than creation by fiat could do. And 


it is more truly miraculous than a magical 
creation would be. 

But biologists go farther. They say that 
all life is one; that all life processes are 
the same in every sphere; that the animal 
is an evolution of the vegetable, and that 
man is an evolution of the animal. It is 
this teaching that is so offensive to the 
sentimental Christian. And yet man and 
the animal are constituted alike. Bones, 
muscles, nerves, skin, internal organs, eir- 
culation of blood, respiration, the five 
senses, reproduction, are the same in man 
and the animal. Food, digestion and as- 
similation are the same. Physically man 
unquestionably belongs to the animal king- 
dom. That which exalts him high above 
the animal is his endowment with mind, 
with all that belongs to mind. He is much 
more than animal, He is linked with the 
divine. No matter how God formed the 
body for man. whether by an evolution 
from animal life or in some other way, He 
made man in His own image. God is our 
Creator and the Father of our soul. The 
mode of our creation and the manner of 
the divine in-breathing may not be known. 
But that does not destroy our faith and 
trust in the Lord. 


The Limitations of Science 

Science has accomplished wonders and is 
accomplishing more from day to day. But 
there is much which it cannot accomplish. 
There is a multitude of things that it can- 
not explain. Science tells us how the things 
of the world grow and act, but it cannot 
tell us why they act and grow as they do. 
The cause of things science cannot dis- 
cover. It cannot tell us what life is or 
why it grows, It discovers what are called 
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the laws of nature and notices that every- 
thing everywhere develops and operates 
regularly and systematically according to 
the laws. But it cannot tell us whence the 
laws have come, or what power they 
possess, if any. By the law of gravitation 
two bodies attract each other according to 
a mathematical formula. That is the 
manner of the law’s action. But what 
causes it to act? Wherein lies the power 
in the law or in the bodies? And whence 
comes the power? Hydrogen and oxygen 
combined in certain proportions produce 
water. What impels them to produce 
water? So we may go through the whole 
world of science and be startled by the 
thousands of things that science has 
learned, but when we eonfront it with the 
question, Whence come all these things and 
why do they act as they do, then science 
stands before it absolutely silent and help- 
less. The world in its length and breadth 
and in all its minutia before the scientist 
is an insoluble riddle—a Raethsel in very 
truth. 

Let God be aecepted as the Creator and 
Ruler of all the world—and everything 
becomes plain. The apprehension of God 
over and in and through the world furn- 
ishes us with a comforting, satisfying and 
inspiring explanation. The whole world is 
God’s world, all the works are God’s 
works, all the power in it is God’s power. 
That is the explanation, We put our trust 
in the Lord. 


But the seeptical scholar says: I have 
swept the world with my telescope and I 
have penetrated into the hidden mystery 
of matter, but I have not seen God any- 
where. Of course he has not, for God is ¢ 
Spirit and must be spiritually apprehended. 
Neither has he ever seen the law of gravi- 
tation or any other law of nature. He has 
not seen with the eye the mathematical 
truth by which he works. With the bodily 
senses we can see only the outward, ma- 
terial universe. But it is only the expres- 
sion of an underlying spiritual universe 
whieh is the real world which we see by 
faith and truth, hope and spiritual assur- 
ance. 


It may be that the world and all that is 
therein eame into being by the laws of 
evolution; it may be that long ages were 
consumed by the evolutionary process; it 
may be that the earth and mankind are a 
great deal older than was formerly 
thought; it may be that what science 
teaches is in general true—and if so, it is 
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Rally Day service was held in Zion’s 
Chureh, Greenville, Pa., Dr. Paul J. Dun- 
dore, pastor, on Sept. 30. An Every Mem- 
ber Canvass will be made on Oct. 14. 


the work of the Lord, and is marvellous in 
our eyes. 


Opposition to Evolution 


Why are some persons so bitterly op- 
posed to the theory of evolution? Because 
for thousands of years everybody accepted 
the literal interpretation of the Bible ae- 
count of man’s creation. What they had 
always believed they want to continue to 
believe. Because it is in the Bible it must 
be true exactly as stated, But Bible evi- 
dence must be put to the test just like any 
other kind of evidence. When it is said 
that God literally made a body for man 
out of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into it the breath of life and he became a 
living soul, and that He then took a rib 
out of him and created a woman, it is our 
privilege and right and duty to ask for the 
evidence in the case. What does the in- 
quiry reveal? Absolutely nothing. Was 
the account a revelation? No one knows. 
To whom was the revelation made? No 
one knows. Who originally wrote the ae- 
count? No one knows. Who inserted it in 
the Bible? No one knows. Who wrote or 
compiled the book of Genesis? No one 
knows. 

It is sometimes said that evolution is 
not proven, But much less is the Bible ac- 
count proven. However, if anyone wants 
to believe the Bible account, let him do 
so. If anyone wants to believe that the 
world is self-creative, let him do so. If 
anyone wants to believe that everything 
has been created by a series of accidents, 
let him do so. 

But as for me, I will serenely hold fast 
the sure conviction of my heart that God 
is the Creator and Preserver of all things, 
and that He is over all and in all and 
through all. I do not know when, where 
and how He created mankind. Neither do 
I care, for that is a matter that lies be- 
yond the reach of human ken. 

It is strange that the folly and futility 
and immorality in endeavoring to destroy 
error and establish the truth by legislation 
and court decrees, is not seen in these 
days of liberty of thought and freedom 
of faith. Prosecutions and persecutions, 
stripes and imprisonments, accomplish no 
good for truth and religion, but work an 
immense amount of evil. Faith and con- 
viction are not produced by the applica- 
tion of force; they are worked out in the 
laboratory of the mind and heart and ex- 
perience. 


We were delighted to have a short visit 
from our old friend, Dr. John C. Bowman, 
who ealled at the ‘‘Messenger’’ office on 
Saturday morning, Oct. 6. 


Our friend, Rev. J. D. Hunsicker, is in a 
position to supply the Church or any 
charge during the winter with services. 
Any field in such need should write to him 
at 1038 Oak St., Atlanta, Ga. 


In St. John’s Church, Larimer, Pa., Rev. 
G. A. Teske, pastor, Rally Day was ob- 
served Sept. 30. In the absence of the pas- 
tor, Mr. Paige, of Turtle Creek, Pa., de- 
livered the message at the morning service, 
Aug. 19. 


In the Conyngham Charge. Pa., Rev. 
Perry L. Smith, pastor, Harvest Home ser- 
viees were held as follows: Tohickon, 
Sept. 9; Trinity Church, Sept. 16, in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon at St. 
Paul’s; and at Conyngham on Sept. 23, in 
union with the Methodists. 
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TO THE MEMBERS 
OF 
EASTERN AND 
POTOMAC SYNODS! 


Due to the simultaneous 
meetings of the Synods, it 
will not be possible to con- 
duct the 


BOOK EXHIBIT 


for the full period of each 
Synod. Therefore, the 
books will be on display at 


EASTERN SYNOD 
MONDAY, TUESDAY 
& WEDNESDAY (A. M.) 


POTOMAC SYNOD 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY 


* * * 


A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF 
THE LATEST BOOKS 
OF 
THEOLOGY, SERMONS, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 
TO MINISTERS AND 
LAYMEN. 


There will be time for 
examination and for satis- 
factory selection of the 
books you will need for your 
Fall and Winter Reading. 


An increasing number of 
Ministers are making the annual 
book exhibits made at the meet- 
ings of the Synods, the occasion 
for their main book-buying for 
the year. 


We covet the opportunity to 
serve you. 


PUBLICATION AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD 
OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


George W. Waidner, 
Representative. 


Notice: The old Society for the Relief 
of Ministers and their Widows will hold its 
annual meeting on Tuesday, October 23, 
1928, at 7. P. M., in Christ Reformed 
Church, Middletown, Maryland. All the 
members of the Society will please take 
notice and be present at the meeting. 


Harvest Home was observed in First 
Church, Spring City, Pa., Rev. Raymond 
E. Wilhelm, pastor, on Sept. 23. The offer- 
ing for benevolence amounted to $546.32. 
The preserved fruits and vegetables with 
which the Church was decorated were sent 
to Bethany Orphans’ Home. 

The 75th anniversary of First Church, 
Sandusky, O., the Rev. Victor J. Tingler, 
pastor, was celebrated the past week. On 
Oct. 7 the Diamond Anniversary sermons 
were preached by a classmate of the pas- 
tor, Dr. Paul 8S. Leinbach, Phila. Revs. C. 
Hassel, E. 8. LaMar and G. T. N. Beam as- 
sisted Revs. H. B. Robrock and W. S. 
Rickard, former pastors, spoke Oct. 10, and 


on Oct. 11 a social evening will follow. This 
is a progressive congregation, with a beau- 
tiful modern Church edifice. 

Fall work opened in Calvary Church, 
Phila., Pa., Rev. Dr. F. H. Fisher, pastor, 
on Sept. 9. During the summer months the 
S. 8S. average attendance was 77 more 
than in 1927, Rally Day in the S. 8. was 
held Sept. 23. On Friday evening, Sept. 
21, an indoor picnie social was given the 
members of the School. 

St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md., Dr. 
Lloyd E. Coblentz, pastor, is celebrating its 
Golden Anniversary Oct. 7 to 14. On Oct. 
8 a service was held when all the Reform- 
ed Churches of the city were represented 
and presented congratulations. 

In St. John’s Church, Phila., Rev. Rob- 
ert O’Boyle, pastor, Holy Communion was 
celebrated Oct. 7 and was very largely at- 


tended. Offerings for all purposes was 
$215. Dr. A. R. Bartholomew assisted the 


pastor in the services and delivered a brief, 
instructive and impressive address. 

The Joint Convention of the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Religious Education 
will be held Oct. 18 and 19 in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. A strong program is being ar- 
ranged. Catherine Miller Balm will have 
a part on the program. 


In Trinity Church, Gettysburg, Pa., Rev. 
N. L. Horn, pastor, a Union Rally Service 
of the Chureh and Church School was held 
Oct. 7. A double anniversary was also 
observed on this day, it being the 6th anni- 
versary of the present pastorate and the 
137th anniversary of the formal organiza- 
tion of the congregation. 

Zeltenreich Church, of New Holland, 
Pa., Rev. C. G. Bachman, pastor, celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of the erection of the 
present Church, Sept. 16, The two ser- 
mons were preached by Rev. C. A. Hauser, 
D. D. This the third building to stand on 
the present site and was erected in 1908 
during pastorate of Rey. John G. Noss. The 
first and second Churches were built in 
1730 and 1841. 

The Kingdom Missionary Society, of St. 
John’s Church, Bedford, Pa., held its 7th 
anniversary on Sunday evening, Sept. 23, 
in charge of its President, Elder Henry C. 
Heckerman. A very fine musical service 
was rendered with an encouraging address 
by Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew. The Society 
has had a prosperous year, and special work 
will be outlined for the future. 

St. John’s Chureh, Phila., Pa., Robert 
O’Boyle, pastor, has been made the recipi- 
ent of a gift in the way of a $10,000 trust 
fund by the late William C. Kirk, of Straf- 
ford, Pa. Mr. Kirk, who lived formerly 
in Phila., and who was a coal merchant, 
was a member of St. John’s Church and an 
elder for some years. The pastor and St. 
John’s are to be congratulated on this 
splendid gift. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
German Society will be held in the historic 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Easton, Fri- 
day, Oct. 12. The annual address will be 
delivered by Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
the President of the Society. Among the 
prominent speakers will be Hon. Henry 
J. Steele, Prof. Benjamin L. Miller, Dr. A. 
L. Kotz and Dr. John Baer Stoudt. | 

Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, pastor of Beth- 
any Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., sent to 
each member of the congregation a cordial 
invitation to return to Church after the 
summer vacation. The invitation was 
printed in an attractive folder entitled 
‘¢The Call to Service.’’? Dr. M. E. Graber, 
Dean of Men in Morningside College, Iowa, 
preached the sermon in the morning of 
Sept. 9, which marked the beginning of 
the fall program. 

The 2nd anniversary of the United Re- 
formed Chureh (St. Luke and St. John), 
of Baltimore, Md., Rev. Melville Hugh 
Way, pastor, was observed Sept. 30. Rally 
Day was held Oct. 7. The Lord’s Supper 
will be served on Oct. 14. Oct. 21st will be 


Any one desiring 30 copies of the OLD 
REFORMED CHURCH HYMNALS with 
partial order of worship, all in very good 
condition, may secure them at a very rea- 
sonable price from St, Paul’s Reformed 
Church, Fredericksburg, Pa., REV. C. W. 
RISSINGER, Box No. 5. 


Young People’s Day with special program 
including a pageant, ‘‘When Youth Cru- 
sades With Christ,’’ presented in the even- 
ing. ‘‘The Basis of the Reformation’? is 
the sermon subject for Reformation Sun- 
day, Oct. 28. 

The Grindstone Hill Church, Marion, Pa., 
Rey. John C. Sanders, pastor, will receive 
extensive repairs and improvement during 
the fall season. Harvest Home was cele- 
brated in the Marion Church, of the same 
charge, on Sept. 16; the Autumn Rally was 
held Sept. 16 and Holy Communion on Sept. 
30. During 4 months the average 8. S, at- 
tendance at Grindstone Hill was 213 and 
at Marion, 138. Empty fruit jars are be- 
ing filled by members of the congregations 
for the orphans. : 

The Wills Creek Charge, Somerset 
Classis, composed of 4 congregations, is 
vacant. The charge is connected by coun- 
try roads, situated in a mountainous see- 
tion, and the congregations are made up 
of excellent people, generally in comfort- 
able circumstances. Rev. N. 8. Greenawalt 
served as supply pastor during July and 
August. The parsonage is situated at Glen- 
coe, on main line of B. & O., and the salary 
is $1,500 and parsonage. Anyone interest- 
ed should write to Rev. B. A. Black, Myers- 
dale, Pa., chairman of the Supply Commit- 
tee, or Thomas E. Poorbaugh, Glencoe, Pa., 
secretary of the Joint Consistory. 

The Every Member Canvass has been 
made quite generally in the Eastern Synods. 
and in several Classes of the German Synods. 
There is hardly a Classis in which there are 
not congregations that have conducted the 
Every Member Canvass successfully. Christ 
Church at Kohler, Wis., is preparing now 
for its Every Member Canvass. This con- 
gregation, 444 years old, is paying its Ap- 
portionment in full in spite of a heavy in- 
debtedness upon their new building and re- 
cently acquired Church property. 

The Standard Leadership Training 
School, which was started last season by 
the School for. Christian Workers will 
be continued this fall, commencing on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 29th, at 7.15. Credits 
will be given towards receiving a diploma, 
for the 3-year course. It has been found 
necessary to limit the enrollment this year, 
to 150. Former students will be given 
preference, though there will probably be 
room for new students if word is sent as 
soon as possible, to the office, 1122 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. The course will be 
6 weeks in length, with periods of 2 hours 
duration. Write for information immedi- 
ately. Second semester begins in January. 

Holy Communion was observed in the 4 
Churches of the Shrewsbury Charge, Pa., 
Rev. C. M. Mitzell, pastor, on Sept. 16, 23, 
30 and Oct. 7. At Bethlehem, Stiltz, 6 new 
members were received. Preparatory ser- 
vices were held in all 4 Churches on Fri- 
day evening preceding the Communion ser- 
vices. Good attendance marked all ser- 
vices. On Sept. 27 Miss Millie Estella 
Strayer, a faithful member of St. Paul 
Chureh, Shrewsbury, passed to her eternal 
reward at the age of 35. Miss Strayer was 
a member of the choir and assistant teach- 
er in the 8. 8. Services were held on Sept. 
30 at the Church and were attended by 
over 500 people. She is survived by her 
mother, Mrs. Amelia Strayer, and one sis- 
ter, Mrs. Gertie Mellinger. 

Rev. Clement W. DeChant was installed 
pastor of the Oak Lane Church, Phila., on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 30, in the presence 
of a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
Committee of Installation consisted of Rev. 
Drs. Allen R. Bartholomew and J. Rauch 
Stein and Elder Valentine B. Lee. Special 
music was rendered by the fine choir, At 
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the close of the service the choir sang, 
“*Blest Be the Tie That Binds,’’ and the 
large congregation came forward to greet 
the new pastor. The fact that Rev. Mr. 
DeChant succeeds his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Abner 8. DeChant, who was the first pas- 
tor, makes the new pastoral relation a rare 
one in the history of our Church. Bright 
hopes are entertained for the growth of 
the congregation. 

In Yellow Creek Charge, Rev. D. W. 
Bicksler, pastor, the St. John’s Church, 
Loysburg, Pa., was re-opened with an all 
day service on Sept. 30. The entire interior 
has been renovated and newly decorated 
and now makes a very fine appearance. At 
the morning service the sermon was 
preached by the pastor. In the afternoon 
an address was given by Elder L. B. Stoud- 
nour, of Roaring Springs. In the evening 
the sermon was preached by Rev. J. E. 
Scheetz, of Everett, Pa. The cost incurred 
by work on the Chureh was covered by 
cash and subscription during the day’s ser- 
vices and all rejoiced in what had been ac- 
complished. The fall Communions will be 
held at St. John’s Church on Oct. 14, and 
the St. Luke’s Church, Yellow Creek, on 
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The Sunday School and congregation of 
St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. 
Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, raised a free- 
will offering of $210.22 for the victims of 
the hurricane in Florida and Porto Rico. 
The Valentine Ziegler Bible Class of 
Young Men held its ‘‘Pep Night’? on 
Thursday night, Oct. 4, with a high per- 
centage of its members present. The Rev. 
Professor R. W. Albright, of Schuylkill 
College, delivered an interesting address. 
Elder Edward E. Adams presided. Brief 
speeches were made by Valentine Ziegler, 
Charles R. Krick, Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, 
J. V. Eshelman, Elam F. Fidler, Ray God- 
shall, Calvin A. Ulrich, Ephriam C. Stump 
and Robert A. Marks. The Petree broth- 
ers rendered vocal ‘selections. Refresh- 
ments were served and a social hour was 
enjoyed. 

In Emanuel Church, Lincolnton. N. C., 
Rev. H. C. Kellemeyer, pastor, the work 
in this charge is starting off with much en- 
thusiasm and encouragement for the com- 
ing weeks. Rally Day on September 30 
marked the climax of the summer’s work 
and the beginning of autumn work. It was 
indeed a great day for our people. The 
Sunday School experienced the largest at- 
tendance on record since the organization 
of the congregation. At the 11 o’clock ser- 
vice, the congregation joyfully heard Elder 
Clarence Clapp, of Newton, N. C., who 
brought a very helpful message in keeping 
with the spirit of Rally Day, using as his 
theme, ‘‘The Layman’s Part in the Work 
of the Churech.’’? On August 25, during a 
very severe electrical storm, the spire of 
the Church was struck by lghtning. For- 
tunately the damage was not great. A 
number of bricks were displaced and the 
entire lighting system put out of commis- 
sion. 

Harvest Home Festival was held in 
Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. L. 
G. Beers, pastor, on Sept. 9. During the 
summer the Church School was redecorated 
and remodeled to the extent of the laying 
of a new floor, re-papering of the walls, 
placing of new chairs, hanging of new 
shades and the laying of a new rug; the 
cost was approximately $1,500 which has 
already been provided by the Church 
School. Re-dedication services were held 
Sept. 16, with Drs. C. E. Schaeffer and T. 
W. Dickert as the speakers. The pastor 
and his wife enjoyed a 2 weeks’ vacation 
touring the New England States and 
Canada, covering a distance of 2,300 miles. 
In the pastor’s absence, Mr. George Kerch- 
ner filled the pulpit on Aug. 19, and Rev. 
F, H. Moyer preached on Aug. 26 

In the Jefferson Charge, Codorus, Pa., 
Rey. Paul D, Yoder, pastor, the Anniver- 
sary Committee has been preparing for 


EVERYBODY USES 


Christmas Cards 
And NOW They Buy Them Early! 


Here is something different for the members and friends of the Reformed 


Church! 


A boxed assortment at a LOWER PRICE than we have ever offered before. 


The box contains 12 assorted cards and folders; some cards have lined 


envelopes. 


The designs are attractive and refined. 


There are a variety of sizes. 


If purchased separately, this assortment would cost considerably more. 


If you would care to re-sell any of these cards, you could easily do so for 


five or ten cents apiece. 


THE STOCK IS LIMITED. 


While they last, 


THIS BOXED ASSORTMENT OF 12 CARDS AND FOLDERS WITH 
ENVELOPES, WILL BE SOLD AT 


50 Cents per box 
Order Before the Limited Stock is Depleted. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 Race STREET 


special services to celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of Christ Church on Oct. 28, A 
very worth while book is being prepared 
which contains the historical record of the 
Church, photos of pastors who have served 
the charge and other interesting data. The 
Missionary Societies of the Churches have 
each secured a barrel of empty fruit jars 
from the Hoffman Orphanage. Fall Com- 
munion was celebrated at Jefferson on 
Sept. 80, and at Stone Church on Oct. 7. 
Confirmation services were held in Stone 
Church on Oct. 6. Holy Communion will 
be observed in Shaffer’s Church Oct, 13. 

Harvest Home services were held on 
Sept. 30 in St. Paul’s Church, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., Rev. Earl G. Kline, pastor. There was 
a beautiful and liberal display of canned 
fruits which will be sent to Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home. A liberal offering was also 
received for the benevolences of the 
Church. In the evening a unique musical 
service was held. Hymns of many of the 
denominations were sung and a brief his- 
tory of each hymn and its author was given 
by the pastor. Old familiar hymns, beloved 
by everyone, were used. Some were sung 
by the congregations, some as special num- 
bers by the choir and others were rendered 
as organ numbers by Mrs. Earl G. Kline, 
the Church organist, 

Harvest Home services were held in the 
Nockamixon-Tinicum Charge, Rev. J. W. 
Gilds, pastor, Oct. 9, 16 and 23. The 3 
Churches of the charge were beautifully 
decorated with flowers, fruit and grain, and 
offerings which were liberal were given for 
benevolence. The St. Luke’s congregation 
sent its offering of fruits and flowers to 
Phoebe Home. In connection with the 
Harvest Home services at Lower Tinicum 
Chureh, the Church, which had recently 
been renovated, was re-consecrated. The 
pastor had charge of the service and the 
guest preacher was Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 
Editor of ‘‘The Messenger,’’ assisted by 
Rev. C. B. Weaver, of Perkasie. The 
Church was filled with worshipers and the 
offering was liberal. 

Harvest Home Festival was held in St. 


:: PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
PULPIT & G () W NS 


CHOIR 
EMBROIDEREL PULPIT 
HANGINGS 
BOOKMARKERS, ETC 


CLERICAL CLOTHING 
COX SONS & VINING 


131-A East 23rd Street. New Vout 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS— PEALS 
McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


LY IMIVYER = UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
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“isl ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OURFREECATALOG 
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Dept. 66 Cincinnati, 


ha Ea 
os Jes Win aS, 
John B. Morris Foundry Co. 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In more than three thousand Churchs., 
The highest grade instrument. Every organ 
designed and built for the Church and 
service in which it is to be used, and fully 
guaranteed. Booklet and: specifications on 
request. 


M. P. MOLLER 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 


H. P. BERGER : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL Co. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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John’s Chureh, Red Lion, Pa., Rev. Oliver 


K. Maurer, pastor, on Sept. 16. one 
Manhood of the Master’’ is the general 
theme of the Wednesday evening prayer 
meetings, which were resumed on Oct. 3. 
Holy Communion was observed Oct. 7. A 
re-dedication service will be held Oct. 14. 


On Oct. 16, 17 and 18 combined inspira- 
tional services for Rally Day will be held 
in the various Churches. On Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 17, the meeting will be held 
in St. John’s with Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach as 
the speaker. On Oct. 21 Rally Day will be 
observed in the S. S. at 9.30 A. M., in 
Christian Endeavor at 7 P. M. and in the 
Chureh at 7.30 P. M. An Autumn Service 
will be held Oct. 28. <A pre-election sermon 
will be preached Noy. 4 and Nov. 11 will 
have a special program of Armistice Day 
features. 

Rey. Albert J. Knoll, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., was ordained into the ministry and 
installed as regular pastor of St. Peter’s 
Chureh, DuBois, Pa. At the services held 
Sept. 26 the Church wae filled almost to its 
capacity. Revs. M. N. George and A. H. 
K. Hoshauer had charge of the installation 
service. Following the service a reception 
was held at which time the new pastor was 
given opportunity to become acquainted 
with the members of his congregation. Re- 
freshments were served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and a vocal solo was rendered by 
Mrs. W. C. Wilson. Rev. Mr. Knoll suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Robert E. Crum, who 
died last spring, after he had served the 3 
Churches of the charge continuously for 42 
years. Rev. Mr. Knoll is a 1928 graduate 
of the Laneaster Theological Seminary, 
having previously attended Rutgers College 
and graduating from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. E 


At the September meeting of the W. M. 
8S. of the Glade Church, Walkersville, Md., 
the active members of the. society gave 
their pastor, Rev. W. R. Hartzell, who is 
leaving for a new field of labor, a surprise 
when the secretary, Mrs. Mary Fulton, an- 
nounced that he had been made an honor- 
ary life member of the W. M. 8S. of Gen- 
eral Synod by the W. M.S. of the Glade 
Church. The president, Mrs. Annabelle C. 
Grantham, thanked Rey. Mr. Hartzell for 
his kindnesses and faithfulness to the so- 
ciety during his pastorate and, after pre- 
senting him with a gift of money in gold, 
read a letter expressing the appreciation of 
the members of the society, together with 
the good wishes for suecess in the new 
pastorate. Rev. Mr. Hartzell, in a very 
kind and appreciative manner, thanked the 
group for the honor of making him a life 
member and for the gift, and closed the 
meeting with prayer and benediction. 


Harvest Home service was held in Zion’s 
Church, Feagaville, Md., Rev. Atvill Con- 
ner, pastor, on Sept. 16. The service was 
well attended and the offering good. Will- 
ing hands brought flowers, vegetables and 
grain from garden and field. Rally Day 
and Harvest Home services were held in 
the Jefferson Church, of the same charge 
on Sept. 23. An unusually large number 
attended. Mr. Paul Smith, an enthusiastie 
S. S. worker of Christ Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., was present and made a splendid ad- 
dress at the 8. 8S. Rally service. At the 
Harvest Home service which followed the 
Rally service, the congregation had the 
privilege of listening to a very helpful ser- 
mon delivered by Dr. A. 8. Weber, who, 
with his wife, was a week-end guest at the 
parsonage. The pastor and his wife were 
very grateful for the many fine yegetables 
and fruit that found their way from both 
Churches to the parsonage. : 


] 


The Community Training School of Re- 
ligious Education, conducted under the 
auspices of the York Inter-Church Federa- 
tion, opened on Monday evening, Oct. 1 for 
the first semester of its 6th year, in the 
York Collegiate Institute with a large en- 
rollment of students. The Dean of the 
School is Rev. Edward O. Keen, D. D., pas- 


tor of Memorial Church. There are 9 min- 
isters and 3 laymen on the faculty. Rev. 
Dr. W. Sherman Kerschner, pastor of 
Heidelberg Church, teaches ‘‘ Apostolic 
History’’; Rev. Paul D. Yoder, Codorus, 
Pa., teaches ‘*‘Chureh History—Ancient 
and Medieval,’’? and Mr. Harry W. Dietz, 
S. S. Supt. of Zion’s Church, is instructor 
in ‘*The Teaching Work af the Church.’’ 
The School has graduated 2 elasses, one of 
19 and the other of 11 members. It is ex- 
pected that a class of 18 will be ready to 
graduate next spring. The graduates of 
the School have organized themselves into 
an active alumni association which meets 
monthly at the homes of the members. 

In Salem Chureh, Allentown, Pa, Rev. 
F. Kosman, pastor, 8. 8S. Rally Day will be 
held Oct. 14; the attendance goal has been 
set for 900. Holy Communion was cele- 
brated Oct. 7. Home-Coming Day and Har- 
vest Home were held on Sept. 16. About 
75 workers of the Chureh set definite goals 
for the coming season at a conference held 
Sept. 13. The Ministers’ League of Allen- 
town, in co-operation with the Allentown 
Y, M. C. A., isi sponsoring a series of ‘‘Big 
Preachers’? meetings and have chosen 
Salem to be the Church in which to hold 
them. The first one will be held Jan. 15, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, resident 
Bishop of the M. HE, Church, New York 
City, as the preacher. On Feb. 26, Dr. Har- 
ris E, Kirk, from Baltimore, Md., will be 
the preacher, 


Much interest is being shown in the 
forthcoming rally in behalf of the out- 
lawry of war and world peace to be held 
in Huntingdon, Pa., on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 30. Prominent Pennsylvanians will 
attend. A great program is promised. The 
principal address will be delivered by the 
Rey. Frederick W. Norwood, D. D., Chap- 
lain of the Imperial Armies, Minister of 
London City Temple and Liberal Candi- 
date for the House of Commons, Many 
ministerial and lay delegates are expected 
to attend and to carry home the inspiration 
and information of the oecasion. It would 
be a fine thing if Sunday School and 
Young People’s Society workers would at- 
tend and carry home a message for discus- 
sion. The program is being sponsored by 
the Men’s League of the Abbey Reformed 
Chureh, Rev. H. D. MeKeehan, 8. T. M., 
minister. The price of admission will be 
50 eents and all wishing to make sure of 
admission should order tickets in advance. 
For this purpose communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. John A. 
Kunz, Abbey Church League, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 


In St. John’s Church, Reading. Pa., Rev. 
Dr. Thomas H. Leinbach, pastor, a commit- 
tee from the consistory, working with the 
pastor, prepared and distributed among the 
members a very useful and helpful schedule 
of services, which is printed on a card and 
has a hole.punched in the top for hanging 
up. The Congregational Rally Day was 
held Sept. 9, and on Sept. 16 in the evening 
service the pastor began a series of ser- 
mons on ‘fOld Testament Types of Men.’’ 
Sept. 23 was Harvest Home Day with a 
special offering for benevolence. Holy 
Communion will be celebrated on Oct. 14. 
A special service for older members will 
be held on Oet, 21. A special musical ser- 
vice will be rendered by the choir in the 
evening of Oct. 28. On Nov. 4 there will 
be a service for the catechumens confirmed 
by Rev. Dr. John W. Steinmetz, and on 
Nov. 11 catechumens confirmed by the pas- 
tor. The Thanksgiving Day sermon will 
be delivered on Noy. 25. Men’s League 
Night will be held Dec. 9. Christmas Day 
will be ushered in with an early dawn ser- 
vice, Preceding the service, trumpeters 
will render appropriate musie from the 
Chureh tower. The choir will render a 
Christmas cantata in the evening of Dee. 
30. 


In Christ Church, Middletown, Md., Rev. 
J. 8. Adam, pastor, the annual §, 8. Rally 
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Day service was held Sept. 30. Although 
the weather was very inclement, 485 were 
present, which was an outstanding attend- 
ance, and collections amounted to $460. 
Mr. Oscar B. Coblentz, of Catonsville, Md., 
was the principal speaker, Plans are be- 
ing made for the following occasions: On 
Oct. 14, re-dedication services of the 
Church Sehool and Church auditorium, 
with Drs. G. W. Richards, C. E. Mehler and 
George A. Snyder the principal speakers. 
As part of this program, sons of the con- 
gregation, Rev. Frank Main, Dr. Elmer L. 
Coblentz and Dr. Lloyd Coblentz will be 
present and deliver sermons on Oct. 19 and 
21; Oct. 23 to 26 Potomae Synod will be 
the guests of the congregation. In the past 
year extensive improvements have been 
made to the entire Church plant. An an- 
nex of 6 large rooms has been built to the 
Church School. This takes care of the 
elementary department of the School and 
is most up-to-date in its appointments. The 
main Church auditorium has been re-deco- 
rated the School building has been re- 
decorated and refurnished, the organ im- 
proved with the addition of chimes, a new 
lighting system has been installed, and the 
Chureh grounds beautifully planted with 
shrubbery. 


‘‘The Guardian,’’ published by the Re- 
formed Churches in St. Paul’s Classis, re- 
ports that Zion’s Church, Greenville, Pa., 
Rev. Dr. Paul J. Dundore, pastor, find that 
the 2 services each Sunday morning, held 
at 8.15 and 11 o’clock, work very satis- 
factorily, The 2 congregations combined 
are considerably larger than the one con- 
gregation worshipping at 11 o’clock. The 
attendance for 8 Sundays in July and Au- 
gust is an increase over last year for the 
same period of 17%. $1,200 on the Appor- 
tionment of $5,371 is on hand. The Com- 
munity School of St. John’s Church of the 
Shenango Charge, Rev. Dr. A. C. Renoll, 
pastor, opened Sept. 16; Mr. Ralph S. 
Adams spoke at St. John’s in the morning 
and at Jerusalem in the afternoon. Dedi- 
cation services in Grace Church, Sharps- 
ville, Rev. G. P. Fisher, pastor, were held 
Oct. 7 with Dr. C. E, Schaeffer as the 
speaker. Revs. J. P. Alden and Dr. A. D. 
Wolfinger took part in the pre-dedication 
services of the preceding week. The Mis- 
sionary and Aid Society of Transfer 
Church of the Pymatuning Charge, Rey, A. 
J. Herman, pastor, presented the Church 
School with an inlaid linoleum covering 
for the School room and vestibule. We are 
glad to hear that Rev. David J. W. Noll, 
pastor of the Saegertown Charge, is again 
busily occupied with his work after spend- 
ing some time in the hospital. 


The second annual Consistorial Banquet 
of Lebanon Classis was held in the dining 
hall of Zion Reformed Church, Womelsdorf, 
Rev. H. J. Miller, pastor, on the evening 
of Sept. 27. The Classis was well repre- 
sented from every district. Covers were 
laid for 170. It was inspiring to see so 
many leaders of our Chureh in Lebanon 
Classis sit down to a fellowship dinner. 
At the program following the dinner, Dr. 
F. T. Landis, chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements, presided. The address 
was delivered by Hon, H. Robert Mays, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Berks County, who spoke on ‘‘The Welfare 
Movement,’’ and by Mr. Fred H. Ludwig, 
prominent business man and Sunday School 
worker of Reading, who spoke on ‘‘The 
New Competition.’’? Miss Mabel Hunsicher, 
of Meyerstown, a member of the faculty of 
the Womelsdorf High School, rendered sey- 
eral vocal solos accompanied by Mrs. E. 
Willis Minnich, of Womelsdorf. The or- 
chestra of the local Sunday School render- 
ed selections at intervals during the even- 
ing. The dinner was served by the Aid So- 
ciety of the local congregation. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements consisted of H. G. 
Newgard, Palmyra; John B. Saylor, C. P. 
Saylor, Annville; Irwin W. Boman, W. F. 
Spayd, Lebanon; Robert Gerhart, Robe- 
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New Better and Bigger Service 


VERYTHING must either move forward or back- 
ward. Nothing can stand still. In a growing 
organization there is a forward movement. Fortun- 
ately our Board of Ministerial Relief always has had 
a forward movement. Ministerial Relief with us is a 
great growing humanitarian work, which merits the 
confidence and support of all. 

The officers and several committees of our Board 
have given much thorough study to the problems of 
Ministerial Relief. Our Board has even engaged ex- 
perts for its research. By its laboratory work our 
Board has created the new, better, and bigger Minis- 
terial Relief. 

The progress of our Big Brother Board reads like 
a romance. Almost every year it has produced a new 
and improved model of Ministerial Relief. If the 
history of our Board is ever written by a gifted author 
it will make intensely interesting reading. 


A New Board 


[NX 1905 the General Synod created A New Board 

of Ministerial Relief, “to which every minister in 
our Church and every minister’s widow shall be eligible 
for benefits; and directed it “to raise a permanent 
fund, the interest of which shall suffice to provide prop- 
erly for all beneficiaries.” 

Our New Board at once began to do new Ministerial 
Relief work. In 1917 it begat our Sustentation Fund. 
Since 1920, when Our New Board opened its office in 
Philadelphia, it begat a whole brood of new Ministerial 
Relicf ideas, most of which lived, grew up, and are 
now doing good work. 

Our Board of Ministerial Relief is 23 years young. 
It is more youthful and vigorous than it ever has been. 
Like a tree our Board grows bigger and stronger every 
year, and provides abundant fruit for all our veteran 
ministers and their widows. 


New Service Features 


ERVICE is the big word with our Board of Minis- 
terial Relief. Its motto is “Ich dien.” = Our 
Board renders valuable service to our Church. 


Besides establishing our Sustentation Fund and 
opening an office with full-time workers, our Board 
added many other new features, some of which are: 
The consolidation of all Relief Agencies; the securing 
of a Relief Apportionment; the establishment of Me- 
morial Funds and Annuity Bonds; the installing of a 


modern system of Finance and Accounting; the publi- 


cation of an annual Relief Service and much New 
Literature; and a great increase of the Assets. 


Therefore our Big Brother Board is caring more 
adequately for our veteran ministers and their widows ; 
is relieving our pastors of anxiety about their future 
and thereby causing them to do more and better work; 
is attracting the finest young men to our ministry; and 
is relieving congregations of supporting their disabled 


ministers. 


Ten Better Things 
A FPR! YVED facts show that our Board of Minis- 


ar ye dalref Qxy 4 . ¢ 
terial Relief today is doing better work in every 


Way. 


Ten years of intensive effort has produced at least 
ten better things for Ministerial Relief. 1. A better 
organization. 2. Better equipment. 3. Better house- 
keeping. 4. Better accounting. 5. Better banking. 6. 
Better investments. 7. Better literature. 8. Better 
publicity. 9. Better informed laymen. 10. Better 
Church support. 

But more important than the above ten great achieve- 
ments is the fact that our Board is able to give our 
aged and disabled ministers much better support. 


A Bigger Corporation 


UDITED figures prove that our Board of Min- 
isterial Relief is a much bigger corporation than 
it was ten years ago. 

Relief is bigger. Compare 1917 with 1927. An- 
nuitants then 102, now 205. Annuities then $16,366.08, 
now $54,784.22. Total receipts then $11,360.40, now 
$104,741.55. Present amounts are still bigger. 

Sustentation is bigger. Active members in 1917, 15, 
in 1927, 846. Annuitants then none, now 35. Total 
receipts then $1,607.31, now $278,032.77. 


Since 1920, our Board of Ministerial Relief grew 
from one thousand per cent. (1,000%), to the almost 
unbelievable amount of eleven thousand per cent. 
(11,000%) in some ways, and many per cent. in 
every way. Our Board is at least three thousand per 
cent. (3,000% ) bigger than it was only eight years ago. 
The opening of an office in Philadelphia with full-time 
workers has abundantly justified itself. 


The Best Modern Thought 


EARS ago employees trusted to fickle fortune for 
help in disability. Now business of all kinds cares 
well for its disabled employees. 

For example, recently the General Motors Corpora- 
tion insured its 200,000 employees for $400,000,000, 
$2,000 life insurance for each and $15 a week for sick- 
ness or accident. 

Our General Synod followed the best modern thought 
when it established our Sustentation Fund, which in- 
sures each minister for $10,000, that is the interest on 
this amount at 5%. 

3ut our Church has not completed its share (4/5) 
of our Sustentation Fund. Of the $1,328,550 needed 
$900,000 has been promised and $250,000 paid, which 
leaves $1,078,500 to be paid. 

Of course our Church will complete our Sustentation 
Fund. In order to hasten this there will be a Sustenta- 
tion Rally this fall, and our congregations no doubt will 


pay much of their Sustentation quotas before MIN- 
ISTERIAL RELIEF SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
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sonia; F. T. Lauder, Ray H. Strauss and 
LeRoy F. Christman, Womeldsdorf. 

Jubilee services celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the ordination of Rev. Dr. 
George 8S. Sorber will be held in Bethany 
Church, York, Pa., on Oct. 14. Dr. Sorber 
graduated from Ursinus College in 1876 
and from Ursinus School of Theology in 
1878. He served his first charge in Brown- 
back’s Church, Chester County, from 1878- 
1886, when he accepted a eall to Watson- 
town, Pa. He served this pastorate until 
1900 when he received an invitation to 
come to Bethany Church, York, this pas- 
torate continuing to the present time. Dr. 
Elwood S. Snyder will address the Sunday 
School on this special occasion. Dr. Wiliam 
I. Bollinger will offer the prayer and the 
superintendent, Evan R. Gladfelter, will be 
assisted in the program by Leonard G, Gil- 
lespie, George B. Miller and Wilbur Rob- 
ertson. Dr. George L. Omwake will preach 
the morning sermon and Rev. N. W. Sech- 
ler will offer the prayer. Special music 
will be rendered by Miss Louise Henry 
and Samuel P. Gillespie. In the evening, 
addresses will be made by Rev. Drs. Sam- 
uel M. Roeder and J. Ellis Bell; Rev. Dr. 
Samuel H. Stein will lead in prayer. The 
evening soloists will be Mrs. Homer Baker, 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Miller, Mr. Wilbur Mann 
and Mr. Swords Miller. Mrs. Gertrude S. 
Miller is the choir director and Miss Maude 
F. Voorhees the organist. ‘‘The Messen- 
ger’’ extends felicitations to Dr. Sorber, 
who has served so faithfully these many 
years, and wishes for him many more happy 
years. 

St. Paul’s Church, Summit Hill, Pa., Rev. 
Edgar W. Kohler, pastor, observed the 
annual Harvest Home service on Sept. 16. 
The varied display of fruits, vegetables, 
grain, plants and flowers was tastefully 
arranged. The morning service was es- 
pecially prepared for the junior congrega- 
tion. The junior choir, in charge of Mrs. 
E. W. Kohler and Miss Edith Storch, rend- 
ered the anthems very acceptably. At the 
evening service the pastor spoke on ‘‘ Har- 
vest Home, a Festival of Joy.’’ The at- 
tendance was large at both services and 
the offerings liberal. The Carbon County 
Sabbath School Association held its annual 
convention in St. Paul’s Church on Sept. 
20 and 21. Very capable instructors from 
the State Staff were present to lecture to 
the delegates present from the various dis- 
tricts of the county. Promotion Day was 
held on Sunday, Sept. 30. At this service 
the different classes turned in the Secret 
Fund amounting to $368. Rally Day was 
observed on Oct. 7. An inspiring address 
was delivered by Prof. C. W. Wotring, the 
Supt. of the Schools of Nesquehoning, Pa. 
The orchestra, in charge of Prof. H. Karl 
Heilman, Supervisor of Music in the Sum- 
mit Hill Schools, is rendering very accept- 
able service in the Church School. The 
Church debt incurred by the improvements, 
which were dedicated last December, has 
been reduced from $27,000 to $10,000. A 
special service was held on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 7 for 8 young people who were gradu- 
ated from the Teacher Training: Depart- 
ment of the Chureh School. The pastor 
spoke on the ‘‘Task of Church School 
Teacher.’’? The pastor delivered an address 
at the celebration of the 195th anniversary 
of the organization of the Reformed 
Church at Egypt, Pa., on Sept. 30. 

The program of the sessions of Pitts- 
burg Synod, to be held in Zion Church, 
Greenville, Pa., Dr. Paul J. Dundore, pas- 
tor, was as follows: Monday evening, Oct. 
8: Sermon, Rev. A. C. Renoll, Ph D.; and 
special musical numbers by Miss Marion 
Williams and the quartette composed of 
Messrs. Thompson, Seiple, Nicholas and 
Williams. Holy Communion was observed 
on Tuesday morning at 8.30 o’clock. In 
the evening, with Rev. H. N. Bassler pre- 
siding, the altar services were in charge 
of Revs. Howard Loch and C. G. Shupe. 
Addresses were made by Dr. J. C. Horning 
on the subject, ‘‘The Modern City,’’ and 
Prof. Joseph Apple, on the subject, ‘‘The 


College and Leadership Training.’’ Spe- 
cial music was rendered by Miss Gertrude 
Smith, Mrs. Marvin Hornbeck and Miss 
Marion Williams. Dr. A. B. Bauman pre- 
sided at the 9 A. M. meeting on Wednes- 
day morning and an address, ‘‘Our Mes- 
sage to Japan,’’ was made by Rev. I. G. 
Nace. In the evening, Rev. L. E. Bair pre- 
sided; Revs. J. Wallace Neville and D. 8S. 
Stephan were in charge of altar services; 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach gave an address on 
““Edueational Evangelism,’’ and Dr. Geo. 
W. Richards spoke on ‘‘Theoretical and 
Practical Church Unity.’’ The Greenville 
Choral Society rendered several numbers. 
On Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock Rev. 
F. C. Seitz presided and Miss Elizabeth 
Shipley made an address on ‘‘The Work of 
the State for the Welfare of Children.’’ 
Prof. Seiple rendered a brief organ recital 
prior to each evening service, from 7.15 to 
7.30. The Wednesday evening service was 
a union service, to which the congregations 
of the town and community had been in- 
vited to attend. This is the 7th time that 
the congregation of Zion Church enter- 
tained the Synod. The Synod met as the 
guests of the congregation in 1872, 1887, 
1893, 1906, 1912 and 1917. The congrega- 
tion stands first in the Synod as host to 
the Synod. 


(Additional News in Brief on Page 26) 


CHURCH PAPERS IN THE CAMPAIGN 


‘“Presbyterian Banner,’’ Pittsburgh, 
(Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.): ‘The 
issue between the two parties and plat- 
forms and candidates is now sun-clear. The 
two platforms and candidates do not differ 
in any essential point except on Prohibi- 
tion, and here the candidates stand at op- 
posite poles. Mr. Hoover does not favor 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or the Volstead law and only favors a com- 
mission to discover and correct ‘grave 
abuses,’ not in the Amendment or the law, 
but in the administration of them. Mr. 
Smith calls for an amendment to the High- 
teenth Amendment and also of the Vol- 
stead law that would permit a new defini- 
tion of ‘intoxicating’ beverages and also 
remit to each State the local administra- 
tion of the law, further suggesting that 
the manufacture and sale of liquors be 
done by the State. He says this would not 
be the return of the saloon, but few will 
agree with him on this. His suggestion is 
a return to local option, almost the worst 
plan for dealing with the liquor traffie and 
one which we have tried out in almost 
every form with disastrous results. Gover- 
nor Smith has been true to his reeord and 
expressed views on this subject, and his 
plan is a bold proposal to return to old 
evils that have cost us a hundred years of 
education and agitation and repeated ex- 
periment to throttle and finally put under 
the fundamental prohibition of the Federal 
Constitution and of national and State law. 
It would be an amazing thing if the Ameri- 
can people were to do this thing and undo 
all that has been done, Governor Smith 
speaks fair words as to the purpose and 
the success of his plan and may be honest 
in so doing, but whether intentionally or 
not he is pleading with us to let the nose 
of the liquor camel or tiger under the tent 
that we have erected, and we believe that 
temperance people as a class and in the 
mass will resist it. Too many ruined homes 
and lives, broken hearts and tragie tears 
will cry out against such a backward step 
and return to one of the greatest evils of 
our human world. It is no answer to this 
to say that the law is not now enforced, 
for there is evidence that this violation of 
the law is greatly exaggerated and the 
remedy is to correct these abuses and not 
to change the law.’’ 


THE MINISTER’S ‘‘PAY’’ 


‘The Lutheran Annual’’ tells the fol- 
lowing good and sensible story—the kind 
of a story that ought to make some people 


think: ‘fWhen I was rector of a Church 
in Baltimore,’’?’ says an Episcopalian 
bishop, ‘‘I often used to see a dear old 
lady in the garb of a Quaker, A warden 
said to me, ‘Mrs. is a great friend of 
yours.’ ‘I am glad to hear it,’ I replied. 
‘Yes,’ said the warden. ‘She said to me, 
“*T love to hear your pastor preach, but I 
should like him so much better if he did 
not receive money for it.’’ ‘*But,’? I re- 
plied,’ said the warden,’ ‘‘he pays $20,000 
a year for the privilege of preaching to 
us.’? ‘How is that?’’ ‘‘ Well, we were 
both educated at the same time. We are 
about the same age; I earn $23,000 a year 
at my profession, and he receives only 
$3,000.’? ‘*T tell thee,’’ said the good old 
Quaker, ‘‘I shall always hear him here- 
after with a great deal more pleas- 
ure.’’ ’ 7? There are indeed not a few 
men in the pulpit who are paying more for 
the privilege of serving in the ministry 
than the people pay them for ‘‘living ex- 
penses.’? 


BANQUET OF MEN’S SOCIAL UNION 


The Men’s Social Union, of the Reform- 
ed Churches of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
will hold its Annual Banquet and Ladies’ 
Night on Tuesday evening, Oct. 16, at 6.30 
P. M., in the Rittenhouse Hotel, 22nd and 
Chestnut Sts. The progam includes a read- 
ing by Helen Scheerer Simmons; sketch by 
Helen Scheerer Simmons and W. Sharp 
Simmons; music by the Madrigal Mixed 
Quartette, composed of Arline R. Smith, 
Frances Kratz, Aubrey Cummings, David 
Houston, and accompanied by Margaret 
Collins. Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas, pastor of 
First M. E. Church, Germantown, and 
President of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches, will be the guest of honor, 
and Prof, Elijah E. Kesge, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, will give an address 
on, ‘‘The Social Mission of Christianity. ’? 
There is no additional cost to members; 
guest tickets may be secured for $2.25 each 
from Ralph E. Brunhouse, Secretary, 4529 
Fernhill Rd., Germantown. 


THE 182ND ANNUAL MEETING O 
THE EASTERN SYNOD : 


The Eastern Synod of the Reformed 


. Church in the United States will meet in 


182nd Annual Sessions on Monday, October 
22nd, 1928, at 7.45 P. M., in the First Re- 
formed Church, Easton, Pa., the Rev. John 
N. LeVan, pastor. 

The Synod will meet in General Conven- 
tion. The attention of Charges and Con- 
sistories is called to the Constitutional pro- 
vision requiring them to care for the neces- 
sary expenses of the pastor and delegate 
elder. 

The Constitution of the Reformed Church 
requires that DELEGATES BE PUNC- 
TUAL IN ATTENDING THE SESSIONS 
of the Judicatories to which they have 
been elected and that they REMAIN UN- 
TIL THE CLOSE OF THE SESSIONS. 

Announcement concerning hotel accom- 
modations, entertainment and meals have 
been made by the pastor-loci, in a special 
communication to all pastors. 

The Enrollment Clerk, the Rev. Homer 
S. May. will be in the vestibule of the 
Church 15 minutes before the opening of 
Synod and each session thereafter. The 
Enrollment Blanks for each delegate have 
been sent out with the annual Blue Book. 
Representatives of Boards and Institutions 
will be heard in connection with the pre- 
sentation of the Reports dealing with the 
several Standing Committees dealing with 
their specific work. 

By order of the Eastern Synod. 

W. Stuart Cramer, President, 
J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk. 
Phila., Pa., Oct. 5, 1928. 


THE HARRISBURG MISSIONARY AND 
STEWADRSHIP CONFERENCE 


By Milton Whitener 
The annual Missionary and Stewardship 


~~ — 
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Reformed Church was 
held in Salem Chureh, Harrisburg, Pa., 
September 26th and 27th. This Confer- 
ence which assembled under the authority 
of the General Synod, is composed of the 
chairmen of the Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committees and meets to con- 
sider the apportionments and the general 
benevolent activities of the Church. This 
year most of the Classes were represented 
by the chairmen of the Classical Commit- 
tees, and in a number of instances other 
members were present in addition to the 
chairmen. Dr. W. E. Lampe, Executive 
Secretary of the General Synod, directed 
the discussions for the greater part of the 
Conference. 

One who has been attending similar Con- 
ferences for a number of years could not 
fail to be impressed with the high degree 
of spiritual earnestness which prevailed. 
From the opening devotions, under the 
leadership of Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, Presi- 
dent of the General Synod, to the closing 
hour there was constantly in the minds of 
those present a vital sense of responsibility 
and privilege as the various interests of 
the Church were considered. Dr. Geo. W. 
Richards, of Lancaster, sounded the key- 
note of the Conference in his address on 
‘¢Kingdom Expansion a Spiritual Enter- 
prise.’’ This was the only formal address 
of the Conference. Other matters discussed 
by the members of the Conference were 
‘‘The Necessity for Quickening, Deepen- 
ing and Strengthening the Spiritual Life 
of the Membership of Our Church,’’ ‘‘The 
Promotional Work of the Reformed 
Chureh,’’? and the Apportionments. On 
Wednesday evening the new lecture on 
Stewardship was presented. On Thursday 
morning Rev. Bruce E, Jackson, of New 
York, told the Conference ‘‘How the Bap- 
tists Reach and Appeal to Their People.’’ 

Revs. A. 8S. Meck and F. H. Rupnow 


Conference of the 


Junior Choir of Trinity Reformed Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Dr. J. M. Runkle, pastor 


Brede, director. 


Romig, Superintendent, was given. 


and Elder H. 8. Brandt were appointed a 
Committee on Findings, and at the final 
session presented the following findings: 
““Tt is the conviction of this Conference 
that: 
1—The quickening of the spiritual life 
thru Church attendance, the prayer life, 
Christian literature, personal evangelism, 
and above all Christian living should be 
emphasized throughout our beloved Zion. 
2—The primary responsibility of a Chris- 
tian is personal evangelism—winning folks 
to Christ and Hisi Church, then the giving 
of substance as an expression of a thank- 
ful heart. 
3—The Causes of the Kingdom of God— 
Home and Foreign Missions, Christian Edu- 
eation and Ministerial Relief should be 
presented in such a way that they appeal 
to the head and heart. 
4—The support of the Kingdom should 
be taken as a holy obligation. 
5—The organized ways and means to 
stimulate 100% support of the Causes of 
the Kingdom are: 
a—The fall meetings of the Classes 
for the purpose of considering Evangel- 
ism, Missions and Stewardship. 
b—Consistorial Conferences where the 
findings of the fall meetings are brought 
to the elders, deacons and interested 
leadership of the local congregation. 
e—The continuation and development 
of the Stewardship Essay Contests, 
Stewardship Posters and Stewardship In- 
struction in the Catechetical Classes. 
d—Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee in the local congregation for the 
primary purpose of fostering missionary 
and stewardship work under the direct 
and constant leadership of the Classical 
Committee. 
e—It is imperative that all benevolent 
monies be remitted monthly. It is ad- 


First row, left to right—James Carles, Grace McGraw, Bruce Freet, Leah Ostrander, Lois Smith, Elinor Coxey, 
Lois Isenberg, Dorothy Isenberg. Second row, left to right—Millard Farber, Catherine McGraw, Clare Carolus, 
Anna Louise Woods, Ethel Thompson, Margaret Smith, Ruth McCollum, Marjorie Baker, Beulah Kelley. Third 
row, left to right—Mrs. Grace McNeal, pianist and assistant director; Catherine Tromm, Beatrice Meintel, Carl 
Kline, Dorothy Brede, Roberta Barclay, Harry Neugebauer, Mrs. Martha McGraw, Church organist; Irene 


The choir, under the direction of Miss Brede, took a prominent part in the 40th anniversary observance Sept. 23, 
in the Trinity Church auditorium. Miss Brede organized this choir less than a year ago and has been in charge 
since organization. Assisted by Mrs. Grace McNeal, Miss Brede has made a notable success of this work. The 
choir appeared first at the Sunrise Service last Easter, and has taken part a number of times in the evening wor- 
ship, also at the Children’s Day Service and the Reformed Reunion at Lakemont Park. They had a promient 
part also in the Rally Day observance Oct. 7, when a demonstration of the work of Trinity Sunday School, C. S. 


visable to have 
treasurers. 
f—The Annual Every Member Can- 
vass which has proved the most effective 
method of financing the support of the 
Kingdom, 
g—The use of the two Stewardship 
stereopticon lectures—‘‘The Reformed 
Chureh at Work’’ and ‘‘Stewardship.’’ 
It is our conviction that the Protestant 
Christians of America should awaken to 
their privilege, duty and obligation in at- 
tendance at Chureh worship on the Lord’s 
Day. The world will never be won by 
Christians who have lost respect for the 
House of God. Furthermore, Protestant 
America should recognize its great oppor- 
tunities in a revival of personal evangel- 
ism, Christian stewardship of life and 
possessions, and evermore stand for sound 
learning, honorable industry, noble think- 
ing and holy living.’’ 


separate benevolent 


CORNER-STONE LAYING OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, CONYNGHAM, PA., THE REV. 
PERRY L. SMITH, PASTOR 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 23rd, in the 
presence of about 500 people, the corner- 
stone of Christ Reformed Church, Conyng- 
ham, was laid. Part of the walls of the 
new building had already been erected, so 
that those present could get a fairly good 
idea of the layout of the Church and 
Church School. This helped to make the 
day a very impressive one, 

Rev. C. T. Moyer, of the Weatherly 
Charge, made the principal address. He 
spoke very helpfully on the acrostie rural, 
stressing religion, unity, reverence, appre- 
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ciation and loyalty as being necessary to 
make a strong rural Church. Dr. 8. E. Stof- 
flet, of Hazleton, brought the greetings of 


Wyoming Classis. Rev. John K. Adams, of 
Bloomsburg, who is a son of Christ Chureh, 
opened the services with the invocation 
and prayer. Rey. William Toennes, of 
Hazleton, led in the responsive reading of 
Seripture, and Rev. J. K, K. Stadlemann, 
of West Hazleton, closed the services with 
prayer and the benediction. 

The choir sang an anthem ‘‘I Was 


Glad,’’ there was congregational singing, 
and the Conyngham Band rendered three 
sacred selections. Mr. C. W. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, read the list 
of things that were placed in the corner- 
stone, and Rey. Perry L. Smith, the pastor, 
made the corner-stone laying declaration. 

Names of 414 people were placed within 
corner-stone, Also 


the copper box of the 
seven coins from the corner-stone of the 
former Christ Union Chureh and fifteen 


other coins given by friends and members 
of the congregation. The oldest coin was 
a U. S. cent, dated 1817, given by William 
Roth, of Sybertsville. A pebble picked up 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee by Rev. 
Taisuke Taguchi, a class-mate of the pas- 
tor, was also placed within the stone. Rey. 
Mr. Taguchi sent the pebble to Pastor 
Smith soon after he returned to Japan, and 
it was in turn given to the corner-stone 
out of respect for Mr. Taguchi and honor 
of the beautiful friendship that has knit 
the congregation and Mr. Taguchi. The 
other things placed into the stone were a 
Bible, a ‘‘Reformed Church Messenger,’’ 
a ‘*Christian Endeavor World,’’? a One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary program of Christ 
Union Church, a History of the Reformed 
Churches of Hazleton and Vicinity, a Rural 
Church Worker, four copies of the parish 
paper, ‘‘The Ten Minute Call,’’ and a 
program of the corner-stone laying. 

The congregation rejoices greatly over 
the splendid contributions that were made 
for Corner-Stone Laying Day, amounting 
to $1,988.20. The total sum of money to- 
wards the new Church is now $12,242.29. 
Of this amount $2,000 represents insurance 
received from the building that burned last 
December, and $1,000 represents the 
amount received for the sale of the Re- 
formed rights in the former union property. 
The congregation has thus raised $9,242.29 
since it was decided last January to build 
a new Church. 

The style of the new Church is Gothie, 
is of red brick veneer, white mortar joints, 
cinder block backing, making it fire proof. 
The plans provide for a Church auditorium, 
a large social room, and a Church School 
of the departmentalized kind. The social 


reom will be equipped with a modern 
kitchen and a well equipped stage. The 
estimated cost is $40,000. Chas. W. Bol- 


ton & Son, of Philadelphia, are the archi- 
tects. A picture of this beautiful new 
rural Church appears on our cover page. 


Woman's Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor, 416 8chaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


How many representatives have you 
planned to send to Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War to be held in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia, 
on November 15? This is one of the 2 
conferences planned for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the other will be in Pittsburgh. 
All but 6 States are holding State Con- 
ventions. There are 400 groups organized 
for the prevention of war, but the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War is 
the most effective educationally. Be sure 
to send a copy of your Endorsement of the 
Resolution proposed by the National Com- 
mittee to the National Headquarters of the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
1010 Grand Central Terminal Building, 


New York City, and also to Mrs. William 
EK. Geil, Doylestown, Pa, The largest num- 
ber of endorsements received thus far has 
been from missionary groups. 


“*T am disturbed lest some of you may 
feel over-confident about the Briand-Kel- 
logg treaty for the renunciation of war, 
since it has moved forward so smoothly up 
to this date, and that you may think the 
State Conferences are now of little use. 

‘*T entreat you to go on with the arrange- 
ments for them as a necessary part of 
demonstration of public opinion. The 
treaty must be ratified by the Senate, and 
several individuals and newspapers of im- 
portance are urging the Senate not to 
ratify. 

““We are writing Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to inquire as to the best time 
for the presentation of resolutions passed 
by our meetings. IT MAY BE CRUCIAL 
TO BE READY BY DECEMBER 4TH, 
WHEN THE SENATE CONVENES. 

Br an aan Ge , L want to urge the im- 
portance of getting in touch with your 
Senators. It is clear that Senators react 
to the expressed ‘convinced opinion’ of 
their constituency. Your Senators must 
understand that the women you represent 
have given long and careful study to this 
issue and know what they are talking 
about. (This note to those who are plan- 
ning State Conferences.) 


“Could you give your autumn to a bet- 
ter purpose than that of banishing war 
from the usages of civilization? We really 
represent millions of women and we ought 
to show conclusively that these women are 
supporting the Briand-Kellogg treaty. 

“*Both parties favor this treaty and 
there is no polities in it, so far as I ean 
CUSCOVERD iat cnet ae 


—Carrie Chapman Catt. 


At The Treaty Signing 
One lone representative of the women of 
America had a great thrill on that memor- 
able day—August 27th—when the Multi- 
lateral Treaty plan for the renunciation of 
war was signed. She was Mrs. James W. 
Morrison, of Chicago, former Vice-Presi- 


‘dent of the National League of Women 


Voters. Mrs. Morrisson had the distine- 
tion of being one of the lucky twenty-odd 
women who were included in the United 
States’ group to witness the signing. In 
a letter written on that very day to Miss 
Ruth Morgan, Mrs. Morrisson tells, in her 
picturesque way, what the scene meant to 
her: 

“When the wire came that there was a 
ticket for me for the signing I rose at 4.30 
for my ride across the sea to catch the 
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train for Paris. It was one of those in- 
effable shy dawns you get sometimes over 
the water, not the smashing kind, but deli- 
cate, elusive and very beautiful—and yet 
light came steadily and surely, I thought 
of the dawn of a spiritual day for women, 
that Mrs. Catt had done so much to bring 
about, and all her labors and yours for 
this greatest of all enlightments, which to- 
day’s event makes so definitely nearer. 

‘*Plags of all nations flew above the 
Quai D’Orsay—the German conspicuous. 
The lesser guests were in the Galerie de la 
Paix and we could look through the big 
arches into the sumptuous Salon de L? 
Horlage, while the press and the battery 
of cameras were at the back, facing the 
horseshoe table at which the plenipoten- 
tiaries were to sit. The Salon was about 
half full of a very impressive gathering. 
One recognizes a great many figures—Her- 
riot, with his kindly humorous eyes; Poin- 
care, small and looking rather chubby and 
rosy; M. Claudel and his charming wife; 
Loucheur, with his animated expressions 
that somehow play over the surface of his 
face without connecting with his thoughts 
and feelings; then the signers—grey Aris- 
tide Briand; small white-haired Kellogg; 
Stressemann, pale and ill, but pluckily 
steady; Lord Cushendun, towering a full 
head above the rest; my old friend, 
Ucluda, grown quite grey; Cosgrave and all 
the rest. 

‘*We all arose, of course, while they took 
their places, and then Briand made his 
speech. There was a little ripple of ap- 
preciation at his reference to Kellogg’s 
comment that the neighborhood of the 
Place de la Concorde seemed a good place 
to sign the Pact, but, of course, no ap- 
plause until the end. It was too sophisti- 
cated a crowd to be very demonstrative, 
but there was real enthusiasm when Mr. 
Stressemann was escorted around the big 
table to the little one, where the Pact, very 
sumptuous in blue leather and gilt tooling, 
lay awaiting signatures with a foot-long 
pen, presented by the town of Havre, The 
applause lasted until he took his seat 
again; then came Kellogg, also warmly 
welcomed, and the others in order. 

““The newspapers make much of the fact 
that Stressemann is the first German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs to come to Paris 
in 61 years, and it is a real tribute to his 
sincerity and will to peace that he was 
greeted at the station by a very large and 
very enthusiastic crowd of French.’? 


Notice: Change of Address—Miss Kath- 
erine Laux, Secretary of Life Members 
and Members in Memoriam of the W. M. 
S. of Eastern Synod, from Pottstown Hos- 
pital, Pottstown, Pa., to 243 N. 6th St., 
Reading, Pa. 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, October 
21, 1928, 
Christian Stewardship 
2 Corinthians 8:1-9; 9:6-7, 15. 

Golden Text: Frist they gave their own- 
selves to the Lord. 2 Cor. 8:5. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Loving. 2. 
3. Getting. 

One of the good signs of our times is the 
frequent use of the word ‘‘stewardship.’? 
Books, sermons, articles tell us about it. 
We have an annual Stewardship Essay 
Contest in our Church which engages the 
thought of many young people. Guilds and 
various other organizations study steward- 


Giving. 


ship. Now all this means that, more than 
ever before, Christian people are giving 


- Serious thought to their possessions. Until 


quite recently it was not deemed quite 
proper to talk about money in sermons. 
Mere money, when there were souls to be 
saved! And the giving of money, con- 
sequently, was a very haphazard affair. 
But Jesus had much to say about money. 
He warned men against the seductive 
power of riches—their deceitfulness. He 
drew the picture of a rich man who knew 
of no better use of his surplus wealth than 
to build him bigger barns, and He ealled 
him a ‘‘foolish one.’?? He said it was 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of God. And in another 
parable Jesus portrays in dark and dismal 
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colors the destiny of a rich man who for- 
gets and neglects the beggar at his door. 

: Indeed, the grace of giving was inherent 
in the very essence of our Lord’s gospel. 
If God is the Father of men and the giver 
of all gifts, then men must needs be broth- 
ers and stewards, who administer their 
possessions for the common good. That, as 
we know, was the faith and practice of the 
early Church. Very literally, for a little 
while at least, they had all things in com- 
mon. ‘‘As many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them at the apostles’ feet: and distribu- 
tion was made unto each, according as any 
one had need’’ (Acts 4:34-385). Soon that 
practice was abandoned, but not the prin- 
ciple of Christian Stewardship. Paul 
taught it earnestly to all his Churches. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, the Catholie 
Church regulated and controlled the use of 
property by means of a very definite doc- 
trine of stewardship, which inculeated 
charity as a primary Christian virtue. 
Thus, we are faithful to the gospel of 
Christ and to the example of all the past 
ages when, with a new earnestness, we are 
asking, What does a man owe God of his 
possessions? 

Interest in this ‘‘money-question’’ in 
our day runs far beyond the pale of the 
Church. New theories are propounded con- 
cerning the acquisition, possession, and 
distribution of property and wealth. Men 
are asking, who owns the natural resour- 
ces? What is the relationship between 
property and productive labor? and many 
similar questions, We are witnessing the 
growth of a new sense of responsibility 
among the possessors of great wealth. 
Many of them are no longer content with 
the traditional ideal of ‘‘charity.’’ They 
are seeking ways and means of administer- 
ing their wealth for the common weal. 
Whatever may be the direct causes of these 
changing views of the rights of private 
property and its proper use, we may well 
see in them an approximation to Christian 
standards of brotherly living. And Chris- 
tians, especially, ought to welcome these 
changes and seek to promote them. 


In our lesson Paul deals with this money 
question in a very practical fashion. Fam- 
ine prevailed in Palestine. The Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem and throughout 
Judea were in sore distress. And Paul laid 
their bitter need upon the hearts of their 
Gentile brethren in Europe, asking for col- 
lections and contributions to relieve their 
suffering. The Philippian Christians had 
responded splendidly to Paul’s appeal, poor 
though they were. And Paul makes grate- 
ful mention of their keen sense of responsi- 
bility as stewards of earth possessions. 
‘¢Of their own accord’? and ‘‘beyond their 
power’? they gave, ‘‘in the ministering to 
the saints’’ (8:1-4). And now Paul sends 
a similar appeal to rich and prosperous 
Corinth, citing the liberality of the Mace- 
donians and the supreme example of Christ 
(8:9), and asking that, even as they were 
rich ‘‘in faith, and utterance, and knowl- 
edge, and in all earnestnness, and in your 
love to us,’’? so they might ‘‘abound in this 
grace also.’’ ; 

Paul was not a scolding, nagging preach- 
er. Apparently, he had reason for dis- 
satisfaction with the response of these rich 
Corinthians to his appeal. Titus had been 
working among them in behalf of the poor 
brethren in Jerusalem, but they had not 
measured up to Paul’s expectations. The 
poorer Churches of Macedonia had been 
far more liberal. So now the apostle urges 
them to complete the work that Titus had 
begun, but he does it with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy. Often and easily 
we fall far below Paul’s high plane in ap- 
pealing for funds, in urging our congrega- 
tions to honor God with their substance, in 
presenting the high duty of Christian 
stewardship. Our study of his writing, 
the manner and substance of his appeal, 
may help us to follow his example, 


I. Loving. ‘‘But first they gave their 
ownselves to the Lord, and to us through 
the will of God’? (8:5). Thus Paul ex- 
plains the liberality of the Macedonians. 
They knew ‘‘the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor, that ye through 
His poverty might become rich’’ (8:9). 
That is the root of the whole matter of 
Christian stewardship. It is rooted deeply 
in faith in Christ. Call it by what name 
you please—surrender, consecration, con- 
version. It means that a man, rich or 
poor, must give himself wholly and sincere- 
ly to God and to His Kingdom, for the 
love that has sought and found him. When 
a man gives himself to God, all his posses- 
sions go with him. Personal surrender in- 
cludes the purse. But it ineludes much 
more than that. His stewardship will en- 
hance the whole of his life, not merely his 
money and possessions. Money is, after 
all, the cheapest thing we can give to God 
and to our fellows. There are intangible 
possessions infinitely more precious than 
gold or silver, and far harder to acquire 
and to dispense, Sharing a life of kind- 
ness and good will with others, investing 
a Christian character in some business, 
spreading the contagion of high ideals in 
a community—that is the most important 
contribution a Christian can make to the 
Kingdom of God and to the welfare of 
man, for extending his financial contribu- 
tions both in value and power. 

I. Living. But such a man, who truly 
loves God, will also place his money and 
his possessions under the constraint of that 
love. That happened in Macedonia. Paul 
explicitly states that their liberality was 
the result of the grace of God (8:1). It 
flowed spontaneously from the hearts that 
Christ had won. The apostle confidently 
expects a similar spontaneity in giving 
from his friends in Corinth. ‘‘T speak not 
by way of command,’’ he writes. He does 
not preach to them the doctrine of tithing, 
or any other precept or program of giving. 
His noble appeal is to ‘‘the sincerity of 
their love’’ (8:8). 

Yet, while Christian giving must be 
spontaneous and ‘‘hilarious,’’ solely under 
the constraint of love, it must also be 
brought under the control of reason. In- 
telligence must be applied to it. This 
love, the secret and source of Christian 
giving, is not a casual emotion, a fleeting 
impulse. It is, rather, a steady flame that 
shines constantly. Its action will be de- 
liberate. Its giving will be systematic and 
proportionate. Elsewhere Paul admonishes 
men, ‘‘Upon the first day of the week let 
each one of you lay by him in store, as he 
may prosper’’ (I Cor. 16:2). That is good 
sense, applied to Christian giving. It 
means that the Christian use of possessions, 
be they large or small, requires careful 
thought. 

Tramslated into modern terms it means 
that a Christian should feel the moral ob- 
ligation of making a budget to regulate his 
expenditures, What, really are his posses- 
sions—his income, his capital, his surplus? 
And what are his obligations, including his 
obligations to the causes that seek to pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God? The careless 
and thoughtless spending of money, even 
for good causes, has little, if any, moral 
value. Let a man thoughtfully and sin- 
cerely determine what are the causes that 
demand and deserve his support, as a fol- 
lower of Christ. Let him, then, definitely 
and honestly formulate his obligations to 
them, and meet them heroically. That is 
Christian giving. If it were generally, 
even widely, practiced, who ean doubt that 
there would be abundant means to care for 
all the interests of the Church? 

TIl, Getting. Finally, Paul states a 
great principle of life. We get as we give! 
‘¢He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully’’ (9:6). That 
great law runs through the whole universe 
from center to circumference. It is 
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MONEY AT HOME—SPARE TIME 
IN SPARE TIME at home you 


Ba earn Christmas expenses and ‘nest 
egg,” too, by taking orders for our 
dollar box of 22 Christmas Cards and 
i Folders in Gift Box. Not sold in 
stores. All brand new. Everybody 
buys this big bargain on sight. Write 
« for ‘Special Christmas Plan.” Enclose 
50c for sample box, so you can start making money 
*at once. Deposit refunded if not pleased. Write 
quickly to Charley C. Schwer, ‘‘The Greeting Card 
Man,” Box 529, Westfield, Mass. 


MAKE 


can 


grounded in God Himself Who is the great 
Lover and Giver. And it controls every 
sphere and phase of life. No man ¢an es- 
cape from its reign. He is a beneficiary 
of God, but, having been blessed, he must 
become a blessing. Having received gifts 
and blessings without number, he must, in 
turn, beome a giver. And if he refuses 
to give, he ceases to live. Gradually his 
soul shrivels and his spirit shrinks and 
dies. He hardens into a selfish man, And 
selfishness is death. 

Thus the man who withholds from God 
and from his brethren what is their due, 
deceives and defeats himself. He thinks 
he is enriching himself, but his selfishness 
is sowing a meagre harvest for time and 
eternity. He will miss the true joy and 
happiness of earth and the blessing of 
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heaven. As he sows so must he also reap. 
Even here on earth the selfish and miserly 
man has few friends and fewer that love 
him. He misses the true joy of living 
And when he dies he must needs Jeave be- 
hind all that he has hoarded, and go to his 
own place; the place for which he has pre- 
pared himself 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E, Schaeffer, D. D. 


October 21st—How Does Law Increase 
Freedom? Romans 13:1-8. : 

There are two words in this topic which 
are frequently misunderstood. The one is 
that great word Freedom. It is a name to 
conjure by. The struggle of human history 
has been one long quest for freedom. Men 
have borne burdens, carried crosses, flung 
themselves to the flames and _ sacrificed 
their lives in an effort to achieve it. It is 
regarded as one of the most precious 
possessions of the soul. Nations and indi- 
viduals glory in it. And those who do not 
possess it travail and groan in bitter bond- 
and fight against the fetters that 
shackle them. And yet freedom is a mis- 
understood term, There are those who 
think it means to do as one pleases. They 
confuse liberty with license. One cannot 
do as he pleases unless be pleases to do 
right. The love of liberty is hemmed in by 
the law of right. Do right and you are 
free; do wrong and you are enslaved. 

The other word is the word Law. This, 
too, is a great word and has come down 
the ages. From the beginning there have 
been laws and law makers. Nations have 
never existed without them, and nations 
are strong and great in the degree in 
which their laws are good and are ob- 
served. Now there are those who imagine 
laws are the restrictions, the restraints of 
human society. They regard them as 
checks upon the wills and actions of men. 
They think that laws limit their freedom 
and to the extent that they do so they 
should be abolished. People want to do as 
they please and do not want any legisla- 


ae 
age 


tion to limit their liberties. We hear a 
great deal these days about ‘‘personal 


liberty,’’ but this matter of personal lib- 
erty is not as simple a thing as some folks 
imagine. Man must live his life in rela- 
tion to other folks. They have rights 
which must be respected as well as his 
own, and the moment a man appreciates 
this his own personal liberty becomes 


limited. 
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By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


CHARIOTS OF FIRE 


Text, II Kings 6:17, ‘‘And, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots 
oi fire round about Elisha.’’ 


Childhood is the age of faith, Faith need 
not to be cultivated in little children; it 
comes natural to them—it is instinctive. 
It is doubtless on this account that Jesus 
said: ‘‘Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ It is only 
after they grow older, and have too much 
of the spirit of the world in their hearts, 
that children have any trouble with their 
faith. You must do all within your power 


Now, nothing is further from the truth 
than to suppose that laws interfere with 
one’s freedom. Laws guarantee, they do 
not limit liberty. Laws have been enact- 
ed to assure man’s freedom, not to arrest 
it. ‘‘Laws are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil.’’ They are an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of order, 
peace and progress in human life. 

In Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? we 
read that the highway up which Christian 
was to go was fenced on either side. The 
fence was not an obstacle, not an interfer- 
ence, but a protection, a guardian, a safety 
device against danger. It did not serve to 
slacken Christian’s pace, for we are told, 


‘‘up this way, therefore, did Christian 
run.’’?’ We should thank God for the 
fences in life. Such fences were thrown 


around us in our infancy and childhood. 
Sometimes they were the arms of a loving 
mother, the prayers of a fond parent, the 
mandates of a father. Later other fences 
guarded our lives. The Church provides 
such a fence. The way of life is a narrow 
way, fenced about, whereas the way to de- 
struction is broad and beset with dangers. 
On it one may easily go astray and lose 
his way, but the ‘‘fenced’’ way leads di- 
rectly to the City of God, Sometimes on 
our modern highways we come to a danger- 
ous curve or a steep precipice by the side 
of the road, or to a bridge that spans the 
river, and the highway commissioners have 
thoughtfully put there a stout railing or 
fence so that travel might be made a little 
safer. Now, laws are such safety devices, 
such balustrades, whose purpose is to keep 
men from falling, from plunging headlong 
over the precipice. Few men can govern 
themselves; the ‘‘law in their hearts’’ is 
not sufficient and strong enough to control 
their actions, and consequently they must 
have schoolmasters, pedagogues who guide 
their feet in the way in which they should 
go. Paul says, ‘‘the law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ.’’ 


The implication of any law is that it 
should be obeyed. Obedience is the great 
demand of the Universe. There are many 
people who spurn obedience. They want 
to be their own masters, they refuse to 


obey. Yet obedience marks the path to 
power. Disobedience always means defeat, 
destruction. Obey any law and immedi- 


ately it becomes your servant. Disobey it 
and it becomes your tyrant and slays you. 
Take any law in the world of nature or of 
physics. Take the law of electricity, for 
instance. Obey it and it is at your ser- 
vice; it lights your home, drives your car 


Home and Young F olks 


to keep your childlike faith when you grow 
to manhood and womanhood. 


Dr. James Moffatt, in translating the 
wonderful opening sentence of the Faith 
Chapter, the eleventh of Hebrews, makes 
it read: ‘‘Now faith means we are confi- 
dent of what we hope for, convinced of 
what we do not see.’’ That exactly de- 
scribes a childlike faith. 


When the great missionary, Dr. John G. 
Paton, was translating the New Testament 
into the language of the people among 
whom he labored, he found great difficulty 
in getting a native word into which to 
translate the English word ‘‘faith.’? While 
at work in his study one day, one of his 
native teachers came in, hot and tired from 
a long walk. He threw himself down on 
a cane chair, and, putting his feet on an- 
other, he used a word which meant ‘‘T am 
resting my whole weight here.’’? Dr. Paton 
used that word for ‘‘faith,’’? and the na- 
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and moves your machinery. But disobey it 
and it smites you to the ground. Take the 
laws of health. These are rigid, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Obey 
them and you are free in the enjoyment of 
the strength they impart, but disobey and 
you are sick and handicapped and you will 


die. Now, the same is true with reference 
to the laws of the State Conform your 


life to them, obey them and the State be- 
comes your protection, your guardian; it 
assures you liberty; you are a freeman; 
but disobey and you suffer punishment and 
imprisonment Conform to law and you 
conquer; disobey and you are defeated. 
Defying the law you put your hand into 
the fire and you are burnt. Obeying the 


law you make fire your servant, This is 
true anywhere. This cosmic law is also 
the law of the spiritual world. Henry 


Drummond years ago wrote a very thought- 
provoking book entitled, ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.’’ He shows how there 
is one law which governs Heaven and 
earth, and how our observance of the 
same will produce similar results in our 
spiritual as well as in our physical lives. 

Instead, therefore, of denouncing law 
and prejudicing folks against law we 
should show our appreciation by willing 
obedience and prove how the law makes 
for freedom and not for bondage. 

At present there is a great cry raised 
against the 18th Amendment in our Na- 
tional Constitution. There are those who 
denounce it and declare that it interferes 
with their personal liberties. They do not 
want anybody or any legislation to tell 
them what they can eat or drink. They say 
it limits their freedom. And hence they 
prefer to ‘‘honor this law in the breach 
rather than in the observance.’’ How de- 
luded such people are! How inconsistent 
they are! They obey the laws of traffic. 
They heed the red lights, they turn to the 
right instead of to the left. They know 
full well that they can drive with perfect 
freedom if they obey the traffic laws. These 
laws are intended for the safety, the bene- 
fit of the people. But when it comes to 
the question of the 18th Amendment they 
take issue with the same on the grounds 
of an infringement of personal liberty. 
You simply cannot do as you please unless 
you please to do what is right. When a 
law has been set up for the welfare of hu- 
man society, for the preservation of order 
and peace and decency among men, then 
he who obeys is truly free while he who 
disobeys is fettered and a fool, and be- 
comes his own worst foe. 


tives knew that faith was an act whereby 
the whole weight of mind and heart was 
resting on Jesus. Dr. Paton did the best 
he could, but I think we ought to be thank- 
ful for the wonderful and beautiful defini- 
tion of faith which the writer of the epistle - 
to the Hebrews gives us. 


A beautiful story of childlike faith 
comes to us from Japan as told in ‘*The 
Sunday Circle.’’ A Japanese police officer 
had two little daughters who were very 
timid. One evening he wished to have a 
message delivered at a house a quarter of 
a mile away. He could not leave to de- 
liver it himself, and was much disturbed 
when he found that there was no one to 
carry it. He was greatly surprised when 
his own timid little girls, learning of his 
predicament, offered to take the message. 
Thinking it would do them good to conquer 
their timidity, he allowed them to go. They 
set off fearlessly, hand in hand, and when 
they returned their father looked at them 
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curiously, and asked: ‘‘Were you not 
afraid?’’ ‘Oh, no,’’ they replied, ‘‘at the 
mission school the teacher said that God 
would take care of us wherever we went. 
We went upstairs and asked Him not to 
let any one hurt us; and then we just 
trusted Him, and there was nothing to be 
afraid of.’’ The father decided that a 
religion that could make his little girls so 
brave was worth knowing about, and, as 
a result of his inquiries, he became an 
earnest Christian. 

St. Augustine said long ago: ‘Faith is 
to believe what we do not see, and the re- 
ward of this faith is to see what we be- 
lieve.’? 

This brings to mind the story out of 
which our text is taken, as it is recorded 
in the sixth chapter of Second Kings. 

Elisha was the great prophet of God to 
the Israelite people. The king of Syria 
was carrying on warfare against the peo- 
ple of Israel. Whenever he decided to 
pitch his camp in a certain place, the king 
of Israel found out about it and saved him- 
self and his army. The king of Syria be- 
came very much troubled about it and 
thought that there was a traitor among his 
soldiers. But one of his servants said to 
him: ‘‘Nay, my lord, O king; but Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the 
king of Israel the words that thou speak- 
eth in thy bedchamber.’’ This made the 
king of Syria very angry, and he resolved 
to put Elisha out of the way. He found 
out that he was at Dothan, about twelve 
miles north of Samaria, 

He sent a large army to Dothan to ecap- 
ture Elisha. The city of Dothan was built 
on a knoll, and the Syrian horsemen and 
chariots, a great host, came by night and 
compassed the city about. And early in 
the morning, when Elisha’s servant went 
out, he saw the city entirely surrounded by 
the Syrian army. He said to Elisha, ‘‘ Alas 
my master! how shall we do?’’ And Elisha 
answered, ‘‘Fear not; for they that are 
with us are more than they that are with 
them.’’ And Elisha prayed, and said, 
““Jehovah, I pray Thee, open his eyes, that 
he may see.’? And Jehovah opened the 
eyes of the young man; and he saw: and, 
behold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha, 
which formed a great circle of fire be- 
tween them and the Syrians. 

Then Elisha prayed that God should 
smite the Syrian army with blindness, and 
he himself led them into the city of Sa- 
maria into the presence of the king of 
Israel. The king was elated over the blood- 
less victory and the fact that the Syrian 
army was in his power, and he asked Elisha 
whether he should put them to death. But 
Elisha prayed that God should open their 
eyes, and then told the king of Israel to 
make a great feast for them and send them 
back to the king of Syria. That ended the 
Syrian invasion of Israel. 

In view of this story, Phillips Brooks 
once said, ‘‘We do not fear the danger 
when we see the defence.’’?’ By faith we 
know that God is on our side, and that 
they that are with us are more than they 
that are against us. 

There are some persons who do not see 
God in anything while others see Him in 
everything. Those who eall themselves 
skepties or atheists may say, ‘‘God is no- 
where.’’ Let us pray that God open their 
eves that they may see. When their eyes 
are opened they cry, ‘‘God is now here!’’ 
They use the same letters, but they are 
differently arranged. 


When Jean Francois Millet, the great 
French artist, was a little boy, he and his 
father stood on the cliffs one night to see 
the sunset. The wonderful crimson of the 
sky and the golden glory of the sea made 
Francois ery out with delight. But his 
father stood still and bared his head. ‘‘My 
son,’’ said he, ‘‘it is God.’’ 


You have no doubt, solved the kind of 
puzzle-pictures where the head of a person, 
or his face, or even the whole body, was 
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hidden somewhere in the picture. You 
looked at the pieture a long time; you held 
it at all angles, turned it up-side-down and 
every which way; at last the object you 
were seeking flashed into view, and it was 
so plain that you wondered that it took 
you so long to find it. So, also, it takes 
some persons a long time to find and see 
God in life and in the universe. After 
they see Him they are surprised that it 
took them so long to find Him. 

Keep your faith in God bright by exer- 
cising it continually, and it will reveal to 
you many a vision which you would not 
otherwise. Like pennies that are in 
constant circulation will keep bright and 
shiny, so will your faith be kept keen and 
active by constant use. As pennies that 
are hidden away, like those of the miser, 
will corrode and become ugly, so faith that 
is not used and exercised will lose its lus- 
tre and will fail to reveal hidden things. 
As the exercise of your muscle will keep it 
strong and well, so will the exercise of 
your faith enable it to increase in power 
and give you visions of Him Who is invisi- 
ble. 


see 


Visitor—‘‘T suppose you know the alpha- 
bet, little girl?’’ The Pride of the Family 
(aged five years)—‘‘Oh, yes!’’ ‘‘What 
letters come after ‘A’?? ‘All the rest!’’ 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


““Only fools are certain, Tommy. Wise 
men hesitate.’’ 

““Are you sure, uncle?’’ 

“*VYes—certain of it!’’—London Merry 
Magazine. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 

The best society is not where eti- 

quette is most punctiliously ob- 

served, but where the sweetest and 

wisest people meet. 


The caller was young and quite charm- 


ing. ‘‘If you like,’’ said the young man 
at the desk, ‘‘I’ll have your poem sub- 
mitted to the editor.’’ ‘‘No,’’ she an- 
swered positively. ‘‘I’ll read it aloud to 
him. I prefer to have the editor submitted 
to the poem.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Pou 7 Zine a OX 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEADING ACROS- 
TIC, NUMBER ONE 
1. T-heir; 2. H-and; 3. E-vent; 4. M-able; 
5. E-land; 6. S-now; 7. S-tick; 8. E-den; 
9. N-umber; 10. G-old; 11. H-aster; 12. 
R-asp. 
—THE MESSENGER— 


‘““PORTS’’ 
you travel 


SET SAIL FOR THESE 


1. You want it when 
abroad. 

2. It sustains, holds up. 

3. Relates to foreign commerce. 

4. What we do with undesirable aliens, 

5. You can give or receive it. 

6. A city in Connecticut. 

7. A comfortable lounge, nicely up- 
holstered. 

8. To carry from place to place. 

. To agree or to behave. 
10. <A favorite summer resort in Maine, 
11. To bring in from another country. 
12. Another fashionable resort. 
13. To amuse or to play. 
14. The meaning or force of a state- 


15. A harbor or town on the sea-coast. 
—A. M. §. 
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HOME EDUCATION 


‘*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
Froebel 
(Issued by the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City) 


RETALIATION 
Pauline Herr Thomas 
Mother and Daddy had been trying to 
grow a front lawn for three years. Each 
spring fresh seed had been sown and each 
fall the grass was a sorry sight. 


‘‘We simply cannot get our lawn 
started. With these children it is im- 


possible,’’ said Mrs. Blank. ‘‘They have 
lots of room in the back yard to play, but 
they insist upon rolling and tumbling right 
here. We sprinkle it every day, but it 
never really has a chance to grow.’’ 

““Sonny, come here! For the last time, 
I’m telling you and the boys to stay off 
that grass. The first one I catch on it will 
go out of the yard for the rest of the 
day!?? 

As soon as Mrs. Blank and I went into 
the house, the boys were back on the lawn 
again. They were unafraid because 
Mother’s threat was an old one. She might 
just as well have added, ‘‘I don’t mean a 
word I say.’’ 

When I left, they were trying to outdo 
each other at somersaults all over the 
grass, a very healthful exercise for young 
boys, but most unhealthful for a young 
lawn. Yet they had a spacious place all 
their own for such play, and upon it was 
a newly built aeroplane and an improvised 
tent. 

A few days later I heard the sequel to 
this episode. After I had left, Mother and 
Daddy began to discuss the lawn problem. 
They reflected that the boys expected the 
consideration of Mother and Daddy for 
their property in the back yard. Why, 
then, did they fail to return the same con- 
sideration with regard to the front lawn? 

Mother suggested that they point out 
the unreasonableness of this state of 
affairs to the boys, instead of threatening 
punishment that never was inflicted, and 
then enlist their interest by getting them 
to help start the lawn again and take care 
of it. But Daddy had a more drastie plan. 
He said, ‘‘I’ll teach them a lesson!’?’ In 
some heat he went out into the back yard 
and deliberately overturned aeroplane and 
tent; in fact, he made general havoc. 

The boys arrived after the damage was 
done. They stormed in to Mother. ‘‘Some- 
body’s smashed our aeroplane and torn up 
our tent!’’ 

Said Father, who was waiting for them, 
‘<Yes, boys, I know all about it. I did it 
myself.’’ 

The boys fell back astonished—how 
could Daddy do such a thing! 

““You see, boys, it seemed only fair that 
if you could destroy the lawn Mother and 
I were growing, we could destroy the 
things you were building.’’ 

The plan worked, The boys stayed off 
the lawn. But Mother maintains that the 
boys have lost just a little respect for 
Daddy sinee he lowered himself to destroy 
their property. She believes her plan 
would have been better for all concerned. 
Daddy undoubtedly admits—to himself— 
that it would have been difficult to do that 
bit of destruction had his anger not been 
the urge. 

The question is, can there be any sound 
value in the sort of punishment which, to 
inflict, requires the lowering of one’s self- 
respect? 


‘‘The kindergarten is an essential part 
of our educational system. It serves to 
guide the child’s natural instincts and in- 
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terests in the transitional stage between 
the nurture of the home and the formal 
instruction in the school. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the kindergarten has 
come to occupy a permanent place in our 
scheme of education.’’—W. B. Bizzel, 
President, University of Oklahoma. 

Write to the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for information and advice with re- 
gard to getting a kindergarten established 
in the public school. 


Bible Thought This Week 


VALUE OF A GOOD 


NAME:—A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than silver and 


gold.—Proverbs 22:1. 


The Adjustment Bureau 


Rose Brooks 


““T’qd give all my shoes if I could go to 
town with you this morning, said Mrs. 
Martin to Mr. Martin, who was first down 
to breakfast on a Saturday morning. ‘‘ All 
my shoes are old, so that’s quite an offer,’’ 
she continued gayly. 

“Then why don’t you?’’ asked Mr. Mar- 
tin, himself as cheerful as the sunny Octo- 
ber day. 

“‘Tf I told you why I didn’t,’’ said Mre. 
Martin laughing, ‘‘you wouldn’t get to 
town yourself till a week from today. 
But,’’ she went on more worriedly, ‘‘how 
can I ever get this mob into respectable 
school condition, when all the shops fill 
my telephone orders so stupidly? I’ve got 
to take back at least six things to the ad- 
justment bureau, and I simply can’t leave 
home. I can’t solve the problem of per- 
petual motion any better than the scien- 
tists can.’’ 

““Where’s Marcia?’’ demanded Mr. Mar- 
tin. ‘‘It’s high time Marcia—’’ 

At that moment Marcia, as if answering 
a summons, danced in on feet of thistle- 
down. ‘‘Heavenly day!’’ sang she, way- 
ing her hand at the alluring day outside 
the window. ‘‘O Mums, as soon as I’ve 
helped my hour, may I put up a lunch and 
go with the girls to—’’ 

‘*Marcia,’’ said Father firmly, ‘‘trot out 
into the kitchen and time my egg! Your 
mother’s going to town with me this morn- 
ing.’?’ : 

‘‘Things are wrong for everybody, as 
usual,’’ said Mother. ‘‘I ought to go in 
to the adjustment bureau, and then begin 
again, but of course I can’t.’ 

Marcia, also, took Father’s remarks in 
the light of a joke. 

“‘Mother can’t go on Saturday, I 
guess,’’ said she, dropping into her seat 
and sugaring her orange. 

“Saturday is precisely the day she can 
go, young lady,’’ said Father, and Marcia, 
looking up, realized he was in earnest. 
‘“Jump up and time my egg.’?? And Mar- 
cia jumped. 

‘‘Skip upstairs,’’ continued Father to a 
very surprised Mother. ‘‘And issue no 
orders to any of your five young hopefuls. 
Marcia is fourteen. She’s to take full 
charge this morning.’? 

Mother, staring blankly for one moment, 
turned and ran upstairs almost as nimbly 
as Marcia had run down, 


‘‘Tssue your own imperial commands,’? 
she called back to Father. ‘‘I’ll go with 
yous 

Meeting the four-year-old twins, Bob and 
Betty, at the head of the stairs, she gave 
them a passing hug and said, ‘‘Run down 
quickly~to Daddy, darlings. Marcia will 
give you your porridge.’ 
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‘Where are Peter and Billy?’’ Marcia 
called upstairs. 

““Ask Daddy everything,’’ Mother called 
back, 

But Father was already at the front door 
giving three shrill whistles on his fingers, 
his signal that small boys roaming in the 
fields back of the house were to return 
home on the double quick. 

In three minutes and a half Mother ran 
downstairs, radiant at the unexpected joke 
this Saturday morning was playing on her. 

Marcia, over her first shock of surprise, 
had bowls of porridge in front of Bob and 
Betty, who, evidently in reply to com- 
mands from Father, were saying in unison, 
“Yes, Daddy, we will.’’ 

‘«Here are the boys,’’ announced Father, 
though certainly no announcement was 
necessary, beyond the approaching whoops 
and chatter. 

““Where are we 
Peter, his eyes on 
town, 

‘¢ «We? means just Mother and me this 
time,’’? said Father. ‘‘We are going to 
town together. Marcia is in full charge.’’ 

‘‘Mareia!’’? Billy looked at Mother ap- 
pealingly. 

‘“‘Do as Father says,’’ said Mother. 
‘‘This is Father’s day, though it doesn’t 
jibe with the date set by the calendar.’’ 

‘¢Marcia’s in charge,’’ repeated Father. 
“You see if you can treat her as if she 
were Mother, till Mother comes back. Ask 
her if you want to do things, and mind 
her.?? 

‘(Treat Marcia like Mother! ’’ 

“‘Mind Marcia like Mother! ’’ 

But the sounds of incipient mutiny were 
lost on Father and Mother, who, laughing 
like boy and girl, were hustling down the 
street at top speed to catch the eight-four- 
teen. 

‘“¢They’ll do it,’’ said Father, 

“‘Betty and Bob will be good,’’ agreed 
Mother, ‘‘but Peter and Billy may—’’ 

‘“‘Peter and Billy know they’ll have me 
to settle with if they aren’t good,’’ said 
Father. 
once. You do whatever you want to this 
morning, and let’s have lunch together in 
town and go to a good show and—’’ 

““Merey!’’ said Mother. ‘‘Do you want 
never to see home and family again? I’l 
go to lunch, but then we’ll cut for home 
together. 
arrive. ’? 

‘“‘Pooh!’’ said Father. ‘‘It’s simple. 
You’ll see. Why not come to town with 
me every Saturday morning? Make a prac- 
tice of it?’ 

‘«Why’d Mother have to go, all of a sud- 
den?’’ demanded Peter, eating his sixth 
muffin, mereifully made by Mother. 

“‘You going to bake, and everything?’’ 
asked Billy, and added in brotherly speech, 
‘*Like fun you are!’? 

‘(Father said I needn’t bake;,’’ said 
Marcia, feeling that she was being entirely 
stripped of her newly assumed dignity by 
the admission. ‘‘He said he’d bring things 
home from town, For a change, he said. 
Mother has to take things back to the ad- 
justment bureau.’’ ‘ 

‘“‘For a change!’’ jibed Billy, seeing 


demanded 
dressed for 


: 99) 
going? 


Mother, 


through her, as Marcia secretly feared he 


would. 

‘¢ Adjustment bureau!’’ mocked Peter, 
“Bet you don’t know what that is, any 
more’n I do. Well, Bill,’’ turning to his 
partner in adventure, ‘‘what’ll we do this 
morning??? 

Mother and Father got home at half- 
past two, to find Marcia ‘washing dishes, 
with Bob and Betty standing in two kitch- 
en chairs, trying their small best to wipe 
slippery spoons and forks. 

Mother, recognizing in once glance 
breakfast as well as lunch dishes, said 
nothing beyond a cheery, ‘‘Here we are, 
and everything adjusted. Have you all had 
a good day?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’? said Marcia, ‘‘but I don’t know 
what has become of it. I meant to get 


‘““Now forget the whole bunch for, 


I want you with me when we 


everything all tidied up by ten o’elock, 
but Peter cut his finger and bled it all 
round, and I had to fix him up, and fix up 
after him.’’ She looked furtively at the 
kitchen floor, and Mother knew she had 
had to wipe it up. 

“¢Ves,’’? was all Mother said. 

‘“And Billy meant to be good and paint 
the chicken house as a _ surprise for 
Father,’’ Marcia went on, ‘‘and he and 
Peter tipped the paint over in the cellar 
where they were stirring it. They didn’t 
mean to.’’? It was plain that Marcia, 
though weary, was yet game. 

“‘They never mean to,’’? said Mother, 
suppressing a smile with difficulty, and at 
the same time mentally applauding the gal- 
lant spirit in which Marcia had taken her 
initiation, 

“«Where are the boys?’’ asked Father. 

‘““They’ve gone to get a bottle of tur- 
pentine,’’ said Marcia. ‘‘They spooned 
most of the paint back into the can, and 
we all wiped up the rest. I’m afraid there 
aren’t many rags left in the rag bag, 
Mums. They thought Father would want 
them to get it all off the floor. They’ve 
got paint on their overalls, Mums, so I 
made them eat lunch out here in the 
kitchen, so they wouldn’t sit paint all 
over the dining-room chairs.’’ 

Father, also suppressing a smile, said 
merely, ‘‘Good management. I knew you 
could swing one small household for one 
day.’’ 

““We made the beds!’’ piped Betty. 

“‘You said we wouldn’t tell!’’? accused 
Bob in disgust. ‘‘You said we’d s’prise 
Mums when she went upstairs.’’ 

‘‘T know I should have made them,’’ 
said Marcia. ‘‘But things kept bobbing 
up that I had to do that second. You can’t 
think.’? 

‘“Yes, dear, I can think,’’ said Mother. 
“*You needn’t go over the list. Father and 
I have had a lovely day, and you’ve man- 
aged beautifully, to bring everybody 
through alive and smiling.’’ 

‘‘Have you and Father had lunch?’’ 
asked Marcia. ‘‘If you haven’t, I’ll get 
you some.’’ 

Father and Mother exchanged a quick 
glance of pride. ‘‘Tired to death, but fly- 
ing her flag!’’ is what the glances, trans- 
lated into speech, would have said. 

Mother, going upstairs with the chatter- 
ing twins at her heels, had indeed her sur- 
prise, in spite of her forewarning. 

‘“Some day I shall sit down and laugh 
till I ery, just when I mustn’t crack a 
smile,’’ Mother told Father later. ‘‘The 
hills and hummocks in those beds! Can’t 
you just see how cunning those two cherubs 
must have looked, one on each side, pulling 
and straightening? I wish I could have 
peeked! ’’ 

‘‘This is the right kind of home,’’ pro- 
nounced Father in great content. ‘‘If you 
ask me, these beds were never better 
made.’’ 

Marcia, through at last in the kitchen, 
sought Mother and Father upstairs. 

‘* Bverybody in this house has had break- 
fast and lunch, thank goodness,’’ said she. 
“‘Tt’s lucky, because there isn’t a thing in 
the house for dinner.’’ 

‘*Dinner’s on the way,’’ Mother assured 
her. ‘‘Your day is over, as far as food 
goes.’? 

‘¢But you do it every day!’’ said Mareia 
in such an awed voice that Mother gave 
her a hug and said: 

‘*T couldn’t have done half so well at 
your age, with such a job sprung on me 
without a minute’s notice.’’ 


“*T’ll tell you what I thought,’’ said 
Marcia, with a sudden giggle. ‘‘I thought 
if you were looking for adjustment bur- 
eaus, you might just as well have stayed 
at home.’’ ; 


‘“Hurrah for the girl who ean crack as 
good a joke as that, at the end of her im- 
perfect day!’’ cheered Father, overhear- 
ing. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Howell: ‘‘A good deal depends on the 
formation of early habits.’ 


Powell: ‘‘I know it. When I was a baby 
my mother hired a woman to wheel me 
about, and IT have been pushed for money 
ever since.’’—Penn Mutual News Letter. 

Teacher: ‘‘ Willie, how do you define 
ignorance??? ; ‘ 

“Willie: ‘‘It’s when you don’t know 
something, but some one finds it out.’?’ 

Wife (to hard-working husband): ‘*I am 
glad you got a two-dollar raise, dear. And 
now let’s plan what kind of a ear we’ll 
buy with it.’’—Life. 


Family Altar Column | 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
October 15-21. 
Practical Thought: The liberality of 
Christ is the Christian’s pattern, 
Memory Hymn: ‘‘How Sweet, 
Heavenly Is the Sight.’’ 


How 


Monday, October 15—Macedonian Liber- 
ality. Read II Cor. 8:1-9. 


*“In Macedonia there has been a most 
gratifying liberality. Deep poverty and 
affliction had been the cause not of with- 
holding, as might be expected, but of gifts 
beyond their bounds. This had come not 
in response to appeal; their consecration 
to God had led them to request the privi- 
lege of being partakers in the fellowship of 
giving. In Corinth a like response of cheer- 
ful giving was sought, which would meet 
the needs of the saints at Jerusalem, and 
glorify God among those who beheld such 
love among brethren.’’ 

Prayer: Thou hast taught us, O God, in 
Thy Word that the liberal soul shall be 
made fat and that he that watereth shall 
also himself be watered. May the grace 
of liberality abound in our hearts and may 
we also realize that it is indeed more 
blessed to give than to receive. In His 
Name we pray. Amen. 

Tuesday, October 16—The Jewish Stand- 
ard. Read II Chron. 31:4-12a. 


The Jewish standard of lberality was at 
least one-tenth of the net income, in many 
instances, three-tenths. Under totally dif- 
ferent economic circumstances what shall 
be the standard of,the modern Christian? 
Shall it be lower or higher than that of the 
ancient Jew? This is a much disputed 
question. It seems to us that any Chris- 
tian can settle this question satisfactorily 
by remembering that Love must always be 
the criterion of life and conduct. ‘‘And 
tho I bestow all my goods to feed the poor 
and have not Love it profiteth me noth- 
ing.’’ 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee that 
Thy Son, Tho He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor, and that we thro’ 
His poverty have become rich—rich in the 
blessings of salvation. Amen. 


Wednesday, October 17—Robbing God. 
Read Malachi 3:7-15, 


Verses 8 and 9 are certainly strong and 
searching, calculated to make an earnest 
and thoughtful man stop and examine him- 
self carefully. Is it possible that we are 
thieves and robbers—criminally guilty of 
defrauding God and withholding from Him 
what rightfully belongs to Him? Perish 
the thought! Yet here is a plain charge 
and the penalty is just as plainly indicated. 
Do we honestly give a_ proportionate 
amount of our income (say one-tenth) 
regularly to purely religious purposes or 
eauses? Do we honestly devote a propor- 
tionate amount of our time (say one- 
seventh) regularly to purely religious 
work? Do we honestly give a proportion- 
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ate amount of our talents (say one-fifth) 
regularly to the Church of the living God? 
At the bar of judgment what is your hon- 
est answer? 
Prayer: 
**Thou Lord of all above, 
And all below the sky; 
Prostrate before Thy feet I fall 
And for Thy mercy cry. 
Forgive my follies past, 
The crimes which I have done; 
Bid a repenting sinner live, 
Thro’ Thine incarnate Son.’’ 


Thursday, October 18—The Christian 
Standard. Read I Cor. 16:1-9. 


In our meditation last Tuesday we sug- 
gested that Love is the final criterion for 
liberality. In the Scripture today St. Paul 
seems to be referring to a Plan of giving 
rather than a Standard of giving, This 
plan was (1) Periodic (Upon the first day 
of the week); (2) Personal (let each one 
of you); Provident (lay by him in store); 
Proportionate (as he may prosper), and 
Preventive (that no collection be made 
when I come). 

Prayer: Oh Thou Who art the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, help us to 
give of ourselves and of our substance 
Scripturally and Spiritually. May our giv- 
ing become for us the fine art of living 
for God and for others. In the Name of 
Him Who gave Himself a ransom for many 
we ask it. Amen. 


Amen, 


Friday, October 19—Humility in Giving. 
Read Matt. 6:1-7. 


Jesus denounced the Pharisees who gave 
that men might see them and admire them, 
and then lived like hypocrites. He de- 
nounced their gifts as of no avail, because 
not prompted by unselfish love, On the 
other hand He praised a poor widow who 
gave a half cent—all that she had—hbe- 
cause her heart was in it. It was also all 
right for Matthew to make a feast, for 
Zacchaeus to give half of his money to the 
poor, for the woman to break an alabaster 
box of ointment on His head, for the gifts 
of these represented their love and humil- 
ity. Had these two virtues been absent 
the gifts would have been an offense. 

Prayer: Grant us, O Lord, the grace and 
courage to give ourselves unstintedly in 
quiet, humble service, day by day, in our 
homes, in our places of employment and in 
our Churches. Recognizing our entire de- 
pendence upon Thee may we constantly 
give of our time in the spirit of apprecia- 
tion and humility. Amen. 


Saturday, October 20—Encouragement in 
Giving. Read II Cor. 9:6-15, 


We are encouraged to give because there 
are rewards attached to benevolence and 
liberality. Jesus said:—‘‘Thy Father 
Which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly.’’? Some one has said:—‘‘ Faithful- 
ness in stewardship receives an abundant 
harvest. 1. In abounding grace from God. 
God enriches those who impoverish them- 
selves in giving. 2. In increased fruit- 
fulness in goodness. 3, In gratitude from 
those who are benefitted thereby. Their 
words of gratitude make glad the heart of 
the steward.’’ 

Prayer: May we maintain such an atti- 
tude of humble appreciation toward Thee, 
O God, that we may claim the true rewards 
of loving benevolence and liberality. Grant 
us the fruits of the Spirit and prepare us 
for sacrificial service in our Heavenly 


Home. For our Savior’s sake we ask it. 
Amen, 
Sunday, October 21—Praise the Creator. 


Read Ps. 95:1-11. 


If the undevout astronomer is mad, so is 
the ungrateful Christian, If the Christian 
realizes just what God has done for him 
and is continuing to do for him he will be 


eager and anxious to show his gratitude 


and appreciation at every opportunity. To 
do this he will present not only his body 
as a living sacrifice of thankfulness, but 
also his mind and soul—his whole being. 
And that will seem an offering far too 
small. And*with such an offering God will 
be well pleased and will bestow on him 
unspeakable gifts in time and eternity. 
Such a Christian’s life will be a daily song 
of praise to his Creator, Redeemer and 
Benefactor. By many centuries David 
seems to have anticipated the blessings of 
a true Christian. 
Prayer: 
““Praise God, 
flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above all ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’ 
Amen. 


from Whom all blessings 


THANKS FOR THOSE KIND WORDS 
Wife (showing husband expensive fur 
coat): ‘‘One really can’t help but feel 
sorry for the poor thing that was skinned 
Fore this.22 
Husband: ‘‘I appreciate 
pathy.’’—Tit-Bits, London. 


your sym- 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
BEAR 


The bears of the United States may be 
divided into two classes—the brown and 
black, which belong to the same family, 
and the silver-tip, or grizzly. There is no 
other animal which has so many diverse 
characteristics as the bear. 

He is not a safe animal, neither is he a 
dangerous one. By that I mean that a bear 
is all right as long as he is left alone. He 
never starts a fight except when wounded 
or teased. When aroused, the black or 
brown bear is a terrible fighter, but not 
half so bad as a grizzly. The latter is the 
most formidable animal known to man 
when he is out to kill someone or some- 
thing. It has been related that fourteen 
men on horseback, armed with rifles and 
revolvers, had a terrific tussle before a 
grizzly was killed. Then, again, one may 
camp at night and have a grizzly walk al- 
most over him without being disturbed. 
The aggressive nature of the grizzly is due 
rather to its curiosity than to ferocious- 
ness, 

The black and brown bears will run usu- 
ally from the approach of man, except 
when they are in some Government game 
preserve, where they know they are pro- 
tected. Then they will often come up to 
a person to be fed. Bears never should be 
fed from the hand, but the sweetmeats 
should be thrown to them. I know of a 
case last summer when a boy used to feed 
the bears by holding a bar of candy in his 
mouth and then allowing the bear to take 
it out. This went fine for a time. But one 
day the bear was feeling sore at the world 
and he took a part of the boy’s face along 
with the candy bar. A bear can never be 
trusted. There are many instances on re- 
cord of a family bringing up a bear cub 
from infancy where suddenly, without 
warning, the cub attacked some member 
of the family. A bear is a wild animal, 
and always will be. I do not believe a 
bear can ever be tamed to the point where 
it is as meek as a dog. 

One of the most interesting things about 
bears is their weight at birth. That is but 
ten ounces, and when one looks at a full- 
grown bear, sometimes nearly a thousand 
pounds in weight, this facet seems hard to 
believe. The cubs are well taken care of 
by the mother, and they are certainly well 
behaved. Go to some feeding-grounds in a 
game preserve and see a mother bear and 
her cubs come up. She will look around 
and see if everything is all right, and if 
it is not, she will growl and the little cubs 
will run up a tree. When the coast is 
clear and the mother feels that everything 
is safe, she will growl again and the little 
cubs will come down the tree to the ground. 
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And if they do not mind the mother! Swish, 
will go a paw, and the cub will receive a 
erack, which he will never forget. 

The eyesight of the bear is very weak. 
He cannot see very far off. Another char- 
acteristic of bruin is his dislike of the com- 
pany of other animals, and even of his own 
kind, The grizzly and the black bear never 
get along together. I have seen one grizzly 
chase as many as ten brown bears off a 
feeding place. Then, again, there will 
often be an old black bear who is cranky 
and who will fight a grizzly. The grizzly 
usually wins, but once in a while the black 
bear will be victorious. 

In the winter the grizzly and black bear 
hibernate, or sleep. The bear will go to 
his eight months’ sleep fat and shaggy, and 
come out in the spring as lean as a rail 
and cranky. Then is the best time to keep 
entirely away from a bear. What a differ- 
ence in the bears that are fed at resorts 
and those who have to rustle for their own 
meals! The rustler has a shining coat, is 
healthy and vigorous, and not as cranky 
as the bear who is fed. The latter feels as 
if the world owes him a living, and when 
the food supply suddenly stops he does not 
know what to make of it. 


The bears are usually vegetarians, but 
when they are fed right along they get ac- 
customed to meat, and this leads to their 
killing other animals, such as the young of 
the elk and deer, This does not often oc- 
eur, for bears and deer have been seen to- 
gether, with no harm being done to the deer. 
But bears are very fast on their feet. They 
can run as fast as a horse, if not faster. 
The grizzly, often reaching the stupendous 


weight of two thousand pounds, can run 
as fast as the black bear. Their front and 
back feet seem to be together when they 
are tearing across a plain. The grizzly 
seems to be always running. He adopts a 
running gait, which gives that impression. 
The black bear walks slowly, wagging his 
head from side to side. They browse 
around through the woods, turning over 
trees and stones, looking for ants and small 
animals. The grizzly and black bear are 
powerful animals. At Norris Ranger Sta- 
tion, the marks of a grizzly who hit a table 
are still to be seen, When they smell food 
behind barred windows they will rip the 
iron bars from their supports and go in. 
Nothing will stop a grizzly or black bear 
when it wants to go anywhere except 
a high-powered bullet directed by a cool 
and collected hand. The grizzly has hump- 
ed shoulders with white hairs on his back. 
He cannot climb trees. The black bear 
climbs trees, as his claws are curved; the 
claws of the grizzly are straight.—Ralph 
Pierson, Ranger Station, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming. 


““My wife’s learning the piano and my 
daughter the violin.’’ 

““And what are you learning?’’ 

““To suifer in silence.’’ 


He: ‘‘Mabel says she think’s I’m a 
wit.’?? 
She: ‘‘Well, she’s half right.’’ 


Fred: *‘I have an idea.?? 
Tom: ‘‘Be good to it, Fred; it’s is ina 
strange place.’’ 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene 8S. DeChant 

Your Birthday Lady is on her way to 
Holland, to the World Youth Peace Con- 
gress. I’m taking the 36-hour journey by 
sea and land from London, with the dele- 
gates from Great Britain and India. And 
my thoughts are wandering far, I’m think- 
ing about the millions of youth killed and 
drowned and gassed and wounded in the 


World War. I’m thinking of the war 
memorials, in every English village I 


tramped through. I’m remembering the 
roll of honor I read on the walls of every 
college at Oxford and Cambridge. I’m 
thinking of the wooden shrine to war dead 
in the old Norman Church at Bringsfield, a 
village in the Cotswold hills of Gloucester- 
shire, England. I’m thinking, too, of the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in Paris, and in our Washing- 
ton, D. C., and of the unknown thousands 
buried at sea. My thoughts go out, too, to 
the thousands of youth here and in every 
land, who are still lying on cots, in wheel 
chairs, yes, and in insane asylums,—all be- 
cause of war. May God bless and guide us 
500 youth from many nations as we, dur- 
ing the next ten days, plan and study how 
we may help bring peace so that fathers 
and big brothers need never go to war 
while mothers and sisters weep. ‘‘ World- 
wide peace forever’’ greetings to you who 
hate war so much that you wouldn’t think 
of asking father and mother to give you 
gifts of guns and cannon. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS IN BRIEF 


The festival of Harvest Home was cele- 
brated in St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., 
Rey. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, on Sept. 
16. Unusual and appropriate decorations 
of products of the field were placed on the 
platform, and donated to the Home for 
Friendless Children. Special music was 
rendered by the choir, led by Estelle K. 
Krick, and special sermons were preached 
by the pastor, who returned to his pulpit 
Sept. 9. There was a liberal offering for 
benevolence. On Monday night, Sept. 24, 
the S. S. officers and teachers rally was 
held attended by 70%. The Rev. Howard 
A. Kosman, Zion Church, Pottstown, de- 
livered a thoughtful address, which was 
much appreciated. A. B. Sheffey and Floyd 
H. Roshon, also of Zion Church, Potts- 
town, spoke briefly, bringing greetings. A 
luncheon and social followed under the 
direction of Mrs. R. C. Wilson. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary held a birthday social 
Monday night, Oct. 1, and afterwards a 
business meeting. The Senior Christian 
Endeavor Society elected the following 
officers for the year: President, C. B. F. 
Deppen; Vice-President, Mrs, George W. 
Auman; Secretary, Sarah E. Moyer; Treas- 
urer, Esther Ulrich; Pianist, Amy Lein- 
bach; Assistant Pianist, Ruth Frederici. 
The Valentine Ziegler Bible Class of Young 
Men will hold their ‘‘Pep Night’’ Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4. 

Preparatory and Holy Communion ser- 
vices were held at Bethel Church of the 
Bear Creek Charge, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 
Rev. CG. W. Warlick, pastor, on Sept. 22 
and 23. Harvest Home services will be 
held on Oct. 14. The corner-stone laying 
of the new Church will be a feature of the 
afternoon program. The work on the new 
Church is progressing rapidly now, though 
considerably delayed by reason of unfavor- 
able weather, The concert class of Naza- 
reth Orphans’ Home visited the charge on 
Sept. 9, singing at Bethel Church in the 
morning, at Boger in the afternoon and Mt. 
Pleasant in the evening. Attendance was 


very good and the offering equal to that 
of former years. The pastor and his wife 
were absent from the charge from Sept. 12 
to 19, which time was spent in Jackson- 
ville, and St. Augustine, Fla. The occasion 
of this trip was to be present and officiate 
at the marriage of the second son of Rey. 
Mr, and Mrs. Warlick, Maxwell Whitmer 
Warlick, of New York City, and Miss Ele- 
anor Montine Bennett, of South Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The ceremony took place at 
high noon Sept. 15 in the Elizabeth Swain 
Memorial M. E. Church, of which the bride 
was a member. The bride and groom left 
immediately for North Carolina and the 
pastor and his wife remained until Sept. 
17, visiting relatives in Jacksonville. After 
spending a couple of days with the groom’s 
parents at Mt. Pleasant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warlick motored to New York City, where 
they will make their future home, 

In Pine Grove Charge, Rev. H. C. Correll, 
pastor, Harvest Home services were con- 
ducted Sept, 23. The services in St. Peter’s, 
Pine Grove, were held at 7 P. M., and the 
interior of the Church was most beauti- 
fully decorated with various fruits and 
flowers from the fields. In connection with 
the services there were many antiques on 
display. These old relies, many of which 
were more than 100 years old, added ma- 


.terially to the impressiveness and interest 


of the occasion. The pastor gave a brief 
description of each antique followed by 
a very brief, but instructive sermon on 
“‘Harvest Joys.’’ The choir under the 
direction of E. C. Kantner, chorister, rend- 
ered several very pleasing selections. The 
main auditorium was well filled and the 
offering was quite liberal. The offering 
will be used for benevolences, St. Paul’s, 
Ravine, observed the Harvest Home ser- 
vices at 1045 A. M. This Church was also 
very artistically decorated and the Church 
was well filled with folks from far and 
near. Many old relics were also on dis- 
play, and the pastor gave a brief deserip- 
tion of them, which was followed with a- 


short sermon. The services were inter- 
spersed with music by the choir under the 
direction of J. A. Lengle, Jr. The violin 
in the hands of Mr. Ira Hess added much 
to the services. The offering for the day 
was quite liberal and will be used for beney- 
olences. The work of catechization has 
been begun and the outlook is very promis- 
ing. The Sunday Schools are preparing 
to hold Rally Day services early in October 
with the aim of increasing the membership 
to double the present number. The charge 
is progressing very nicely, with quite a 
few accessions during the past 4 years. 
There is still a small debt resting upon the 
two Churches, but it is hoped that, work- 
ing conditions being favorable, these will 
soon be cleaned off the slate. Mr. Correll 
has just begun his 5th year as pastor. 


Dr. W. P. Shriver, of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of ‘‘The Home Mission Handbook,’’ 
states: ‘‘I want to congratulate you on your 
book as whole. I have had occasion this last 
year to review many publications issued 
by our Home Mission Boards and nothing 
that I have seen is more attractive nor eal- 
culated to be more useful in enlisting in- 
terest in the cause.’’ Dr. Geo, W. Richards, 
of Laneaster, Pa., says: ‘‘ Your ‘Home Mis- 
sion Handbook’ is a gem—a joy forever. 
That fellow on the front page is a creature 
that we can’t well recreate today. He be- 
longs to a bygone age for whose return in 
our lonely moments we sometimes long. 
The book exhibits through narrative and 
picture in fine style the work of the Home 
Board and is a strong answer to those who 
are asking—what is the Home Board do- 
ing? One feels proud of belonging to a 
Church that is engaged in so many places 
and in so many diverse ways in doing the 
work of her Lord.’’ 


Grace Church, Akron, O., Rev. Orris W. 
Haulman, pastor, has just rounded out 75 
years of history, having begun March 5, 
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1853, as a small group meeting in the Bap- 
tist Church, located at the corner of Center 
and Broadway. This group was English 
and to it later came a German element. 
These elements later separated, forming 
what we know now as the First Reformed 
and Grace Churches. In 1862 the English 
element erected its first building known as 
the ‘‘little Church around the corner”? at 
Mill and Broadway. For 25 years this 
group went through a heroie struggle. It 
was in 1876 that a new era for the Chureh 
began with the coming of Rey. E. P. Her- 
bruck, then a young man. He labored for 
10 years in Akron, and placed the congre- 
gation in the first rank. During his time 
the second building was erected in 1881. 
This historic structure was destroyed by 
fire on March 11, 1926, after having served 
the congregation for 45 years. As a result 
of the fire, consideration was given the 
question of relocation and on April 13, 
1926, a new site at the corner of State and 
Bowery was chosen. Ground was broken 
for the new building on Oct. 3, and exactly 
50 days afterward, on November 21, the 
corner-stone was laid—the same stone that 
had been laid by Dr. Herbruck in the old 
Broadway Church. The commodious Ro- 
manesque building was dedicated on 
Thanksgiving Sunday, Nov. 20, 1927. Grace 
Chureh numbers 1,431 members. Including 
the building fund, it carries a budget of 
$60,000 annually. It supports 2 mission- 
aries in Japan in the persons of Rev. and 
Mrs. Carl D. Kriete and 1 in China, Miss 
Elizabeth Miller. The regular staff con- 
sists of the pastor, Miss Harriett L. West, 
office secretary; J. E. Harned, caretaker, 
and Rey. Clarence Woods, of Columbus, 


will soon join the staff as executive secre- 
tary. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Haulman, was 
born in Clark County, O., Aug. 4, 1888, 


and graduated with the Class of 1912 at 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, and the Class of 
1915 of Central Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained in June, 1915, and began his 
ministry in Memorial Church, Dayton, 
where he labored until Jan. 1, 1922, com- 
ing at that time to Grace Church, Akron. 

The work on the new Trinity Chureh, 
Akron, O., Rey. George M. Smith, pastor, 
is progressing very nicely and from pres- 
ent indications the contractor will be able 
to finish the building in time for dedica- 
tion this year. The Church is getting a 3- 
manual, 40-stop, Tellers-Kent Organ with 
a second console to be placed in the Chapel. 
This console will be played from the main 
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organ and will have a scope of 19 stops. 


The contract for the lighting fixtures has 
been awarded to the Wooster Art Brass 


Co., of Wooster, O.; and the contract for 
the art glass windows has been awarded to 
the Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios. The 
general scheme is after the French Gracille, 
The windows in the educational building 
will be of a simpler design, but painted and 
fired throughout with the exception of the 
basement windows, which will be of tinted 
antique glass. The Church windows are 
being sold as memorial and thank-offering 
windows. The Chureh and School are 
working out their plans for the 
renewed program in the fall. Rally Day 
will be observed Oct. 7, and will be the 
rally of all the forces of the Church. The 
leaders are planning for a series of confer- 
ferences and institutes in the different de- 
partments of Chureh work during the fall 
and prior to moving into the new plant. 
The average attendance at Church School 
during the summer was most gratifying. 
Quite a number of Boy Scouts were in at- 
tendanece at the Summer Scout Camp at 
Manitowoc. The C. E, Society had a very 
enjoyable outing and weiner roast in Au- 
gust. The interest and enthusiasm is pick- 
ing up considerably since the summer va- 
cations have ended. A big rally is being 
planned for Oct. 7. Throughout the sum- 
mer months the congregation enjoyed the 
presence of Student Chester MeCahan, who 
graduated from Yale Divinity School last 
June. All the organizations are getting 
up ‘‘full steam’’ for the fall and winter 
work and great things are going to be ac- 
complished in the Master’s “Name as Trin- 
ity plans for her entrance into the new 
and larger work of the Kingdom. 

We read in ‘‘The Akron Times-Press’’: 
“We believes in interdenominational fel- 
lowship, evidenced by his being a past 
president of the Ohio C. E. Union, a past 
vice-president of the World’s C. E. Union 
from Ohio, a member of the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Pastors’ Convention, 
as well as a member of the Assembly of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, and superin- 
tendent of Life Work in the Ohio C. E. 
Union. In his denomination he is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Ministerial Relief, as 
well as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Central Theological Seminary. Locally 
he is president of the Akron Ministerial 
Association and chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Religious Edueation of the Akron 
Council of Churches.’’ 


News of the Week 


Mrs. H, W. Elson 


Canada led the United Kingdom by more 
than $100,000,000 in total trade with the 
United States during the first 6 months of 
1928, the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States reports. 


The 52nd session of the Council of the 
League of Nations adjourned Sept. 26, fol- 
lowing the Assembly’s closing. The 
League’s President at the closing session 
appended his name to the General Arbi- 
tration Act. 

The American note replying to the com- 
munications of Great Britain and France 
outlining their naval limitation accord was 
dispatched by the State Department Sept. 
26 and is to be delivered to the respective 
Foreign Offices, The reply makes no 
counter proposition to the Anglo-French 
stand. Our policy is unchanged. The 
Franco-British accord on naval limitation 
as a basis of discussion of limitation, has 
been rejected outright by the United States 
in identic notes’ delivered to the Foreign 
Offices in London and Paris Sept. 28, 


The Radio Corporation of America is 
planning the establishment of a domestic 
radio message company in direct competi- 
tion with the land telegraphic service of 
the Western Union and Postal companies. 
The plan contemplates the extension of 
that concern’s international radio system 
from New York and San Francisco to 30 
of the principal commercial centres of the 
United States. 

German aviation has had the most sue- 
cessful year in its history according to a 
recent statement. Since Jan. 1 the air- 
planes of one company have covered nearly 
5,000,000 miles and transported more than 
100,000 passengers. 


77 large cities reported 620 deaths from 
automobile accidents during the 4 weeks 
ended Sept. 8, compared with 525 in the 4 
weeks ended Sept. 10, 1927. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has been invited 
to engage in religious work exclusively 
over nation-wide radio networks, and an- 
nounced the acceptance of the plan on his 
arrival from Europe, Oct. 2. It is said he 


Earn 


$50 to $500 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
A dignified and ethical means for 
churches, teachers and societies to 
raise money, meet budgets and 
pledges is by selling the famous 
Messenger Scripture Text Calen- 
dars. These beautiful and useful 
sacredcalendarssell quicklybecause 
they are instantly recognized as a 
welcome Christian influence for 

— _ the home. 


> pe 
Write for complete 
selling plans that tell 
you how to mak e 
salesandearn profits. 
Calendars Make 
Ideal Christmas 
Gifts 
Ifyoucannotobtain 
Messenger Scrip- 
ture Text Calendars 
from your religious 
publisher, order 
direct from us. 
Single Copies. 30c;4, 
$1.00: 12, $3.00; 35, 
$5.75 ; 50, $9.00. 
All prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 
Special Prices to Churches 
Co: 
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Quantity st Sell for Profit 
100 Calendars . . . $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 
200 Calendars... 32.00 60.00 28.00 
250 Calendars... 40,00 75.00 35.00 
300 Calendars... 45.00 90.00 45.00 


Messenger Publishing Company 
5932-44 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
ews MAIL THE COUPON TODAY a wap 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5932-44 Wentworth Ave., 


Enclosed find $ 


—______Messenger Scripture Text Calendars. 
Send also your FREE Sales Plans. 
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Do You Want to 


RAISE MONEY? 


Write for Our Proposition to Sell 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Also Liberty-Jell, Henderson’s Cleaner, Embossed 
Napkins and Other Items, Raise $100 Easily 
Have Your Secretary Write Us 


HENDERSON SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. K Box 1944, Cleveland, Ohio 


BIG PROFITS 
For Your Church Organization 
GOTTSCHALK’'S 


METAL, SPONGE 


“The Modern ‘Dish Cloth” 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— 


TAL SPONGE 
P ye LEHIGH AND 


ALES SORE ORATION 
HER STRE PHILA, 


An opportunity for Church organi- 
Sunday School classes, or 
individuals to sell 


Christmas Cards 


at forty to fifty per cent commission. 

The best line of Box Assortment and 

Personal Christmas Cards on the 
market. 


Write for details 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
Elmira, N. ¥ 


esti R. , N. ‘nd 


EARN MONEY EASILY FOR YOUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Our boxed assortments of beautiful and ex- 
clusive engraved Christmas Cards are so dif- 
ferent from all others on the market that they 
actually sell on sight. One box of 12 cards 
with illustrated linings in envelopes for $1.00; 
one box of 21 cards with fancy lined envelopes 
for $1.00; another of 12 cards and envelopes 
for 50c. No experience needed. 40% commis- 
sion. Write for complete information. 


CRAFTS PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
302 Victory Bldg., 1001 Chestnut St., Phila,, Pa, 


zations, 


will continue, however, his preaching at 
his Brooklyn Church, 


5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold By 
The Board of Home 
Missions 
Authorized By 
General Synod 
Total Issue $500,000.00 
$300,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write 


Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


American imports for the first 6 months 
of 1928 amounted to $2,084,000,000. This 
is $39,000,000 less for the same period last 
year, the national Chamber of Commerce 
reports. 

Re-election of a President for an immedi- 
ate succeeding term is now prohibited in 
Panama by a constitutional amendment ap- 
proved by President Chiari, who recom- 
mended the change when he was elected 
4 years ago. 

Emilio Portes Gil was unanimously elect- 
ed Provisional President of the Mexican 
Republic Sept. 25 at a joint session of Con- 
press. The new President, who is only 37 
years old, will serve from Dee, 1 to Feb. 5, 
1930. 


The project put forward by the League 
of Nations for a general arbitration treaty 
to which all nations could subscribe is con- 
strued at Washington as being the first di- 
rect result of the Kellogg-Briand multilat- 
eral treaty against war, and one that will 
provide machinery to which governments 
ean resort for adjusting their disputes by 
pacific means, 


Thomas A, Edison, Sept. 27, turned the 
first spade of earth at a site in Dearborn, 
Mich., near the Ford airport, where a 
museum commemorating the inventions he 
has given to the world will be erected. 


Germany’s Federal Council has passed a 
decree restricting the importation of Amer- 
ican barley and to grain raised in Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado and put- 
ting a complete ban on that grown in other 
sections of the United States. This action 
which will affect a large part of a contract 
recently made for 500,000 tons of Ameri- 
ean barley, followed reports of Govern- 
ment experts that the grain from sections 
outside the Middle West was infected by a 
fungus and was poisonous to stock. 


Commander Richard E, Byrd bade fare- 
well to New York City Sept. 28, the head- 
quarters of his expedition, where he has 
been busy for months, went to Boston for 
a week-end with his family before depart- 
ing for the Antarctic. On Oct. 1, with 
Mrs. Byrd, who accompanied him to the 
Pacific Coast, the Commander started for 
San Pedro, Cal., and soon after he expects 
to be on the Pacific bound for New Zea- 
land. 


At the State Convention of the New 
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York Republicans the last week of Sept., 
Attorney General Albert Ottinger was 
nominated for Governor, and Alson B. 
Houghton, Ambassador to Great Britain, as 
candidate for the United States Senate. 

The 17th Annual Safety Congress opened 
in New York Oct. 1, More than 6,000 per- 
sons participated in the conferences. The 
delegates came from all States of the 
Union, from the Canadian Provinces, and 
several from Europe. 

Cuba, in its fiscal year 1927-28, occupied 
first place as regards low death rate among 
all the nations of the world, supplanting 
Australia, which held first place for the 
preceding vear. The figures for Cuba show 
a death rate of 12.03 per thousand. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, President Emeritus 
of the Clarke School for the Deaf in 
Northampton, Mass., and a pioneer in 
teaching of the deaf, celebrated her 80th 
birthday Sept. 29. One of her callers was 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wife of the Presi- 
dent, who studied under Dr. Yale in pre- 
paring for her work as a teacher of the 
Clarke School. 

The bankers of the nation convened in 
Philadelphia Oct. 1. 8,000 delegates attend- 
ed the session, The high light of the 
convention was a speech by Roy A. Young, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He discussed the general credit situation. 

An army of 10,000 workmen started re- 
pairs Oct. 1 on about 1,000 miles of Italy’s 
national highways, while another army of 
10,000 workmen at the same time began 
special repair work on other roads, Thus 
the roads which once formed the pride of 
imperial Rome will be rapidly brought up- 
to-date. 

Lady Astor, member of Parliament for 
Plymouth and formerly Nancy Langhorne, 
of Virginia, arrived Sept. 28 in New York 
with her daughter to spend two weeks in 
this country. 

Morris Schinasi, tobacco merchant, has 
left an estate of $5,000,000. Of this $1,- 
000,000 is left to his native town, Mag- 
nesie, in Asia Minor. 385 years ago he emi- 
grated to New York. 20 hospitals in New 
York City get gifts—both Jewish and 
Christian. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindberg, Charles E. 
Hughes and Frank M. Chapman, Curator 
of Ornithology at the Natural History 
Museum, have been selected as the three re- 
cipients of the Roosevelt Medals for 1928, 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association has 
announced, 

American investments in foreign corpor- 
ate securities have reached a grand total 
of $11,659,383,529 at the end of 1927, ac- 
cording to a statement prepared in the 
finance and investment division of the De- 
partment. of Commerce. 

The annual congress of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
opened at Atlantic City Sept. 30. 

International air mail service between 
the United States and Mexico was inaugu- 
rated Oct. 1, when David Chagoya landed 
at the airport at Laredo, Texas, with the 
first mail from Mexico. 

An offer of $3,500,000 has been made to 
Cambridge University by the Rockefeller 
International Education Board. The money 
would be used to provide for the develop- 
ment of physical and biological studies 
and for a new library. The board has 
made large gifts to many educational in- 
stitutions in the 5 years of its existence. 
The first was a gift of $1,000,000 to Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, for the 
deevlopment of its work with students 
from foreign countries. 

President von Hindenburg celebrated his 
8lst birthday Oct. 2 with his family at 
his hunting lodge near Berlin. 


REV. T. MIURA 


(Continued from page 2) 


viding for them better seed and raising 
better crops. He is also something of an 


astronomer, the knowledge of which he 
uses in his preaching. He says that for 
the people to know and believe that God 
is the Creator of the universe, will enable 
them to believe more readily in the Chris- 
tians’ God and give them a wider outlook 
and make better Christians of them. 


In the year 1887—August 19th, there was 
a total eclipse of the sun, visible in some 
parts of Japan. On that day Mrs. Moore 
and myself made a visit to a town called 
Kaminoyama, which was in the line of 
totality. At that time the young man 
Miura accompanied us to see this wonder- 
ful, natural phenomenon— a total eclipse 
of the sun. We stood on an eminence and 
as we were looking, the light of day was 
fading, and a semi-darkness ensued. I need 
not say that as we looked on, a profound 
silence overtook that large, waiting, on- 
looking audience. Unfortunately, a few 
minutes before its totality, the edge of a 
cloud intervened, and what a disappoint- 
ment we all felt. That was something I 
shall never forget. It was at that time 
Mr. Miura became interested in astronomy, 
and determined to make a study of as- 
tronomy, and as already said, he tells me 
that it has been of great help to him in 
preaching the Gospel. 


Rev. Miura in the last few years has 
dedicated a Church building, costing in 
American money about $11,000. The pay- 
ment for this was obtained by the soliei- 
tation in the Churches of Mr, Heckerman, 
who himself contributed a liberal amount 
of the cost, the remainder being contribut- 
ed by the believers and the people of the 
town. He says that for 15 years the peo- 
ple of the congregation were looking for- 
ward to having a suitable place of worship 
and were raising money for this purpose, 
and just recently they paid off the entire 
indebtedness, and are happy. The best 
wishes of many friends will follow him to 
Japan. 


—J. P. Moore. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


WORSHIP AND YOUTH 
NEW—1928 


Fiftytwo Worship Programs for 


Young 
People—Seniors—Intermediates. 


A year of worship services! 
$1.50 


PAGEANTS FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN 
THE CHURCH YEAR 
NEW—1928 


This book is designed for use by Churches 
and Schools in their program for special days 
of the year. The pageants are simple and easy 
of production. 

The aim in production should be to present 
an artistic and beautiful spectacle, which shall 
convey a message not only to the audience, but 
to the members of the cast as well. It is hoped 
that this book many enable many Churches to 
acceptably recognize the outstanding days 
of the year by use of dramatic presentation in 
which the young people and children of the 
Church School participate. 


$1.50 


“LITERARY PROGRAMS AND 
DIVERSIONS’’ 


A WORTH-WHILE BOOK 


This book will be of real assistance to the 
entertainment committee of young people’s or- 
ganizations and others who plan for self-de- 
velopment as well as for diversion. There is a 
collection of programs for every month in the 
year, with suggestions for carrying them out. 
Both serious and light selections are included. 
These may be used as outlined or fitted into 
any programs societies may now be following. 
The book will be found a wholesome addition 
to the material now available. 


Price, $1.50 


PUBLICATION AND S. 8S. BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 
Schaff Building 
1505 Race Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev, C. H. Kehm, Supt. 


Sewing 


What has sewing and mending to do with 
training children? The good mother will 
smile and reply, ‘‘A great deal.’’? They 
know how much time is needed to keep 
the children’s clothes in repair. It cannot 
be helped, it seems, for boys will be boys 
and get mixed up with nails and branches 
of trees and, of course, they cannot help 
it when they run and fall and tear a big 
hole in their stockings. This is the natural 
order of things, but these holes and rips 
must be darned and mended, Then, too, 
here are the girls, they cannot help it 
when they grow and get too big for their 
dresses, they cannot help it when they 
(accidentally) tear dresses, of course not, 
but these, too, must be patched and mend- 
ed so they are at least presentable. 


Now friends, many hours of the week are 
consumed by the seamstress and her as- 
sistant as well as the matrons of the re- 
spective cottages in the sewing rooms re- 
pairing and mending clothing and making 
new ones. 


All the children help in the mending, 
even the boys. All have their turn in 
being taught how to darn and mend and, 
on the part of the girls, sew. We are glad 
to say that some of the girls become fine 
menders and sewers, doing their work very 
neatly, 


We have sewing machines for the use of 
the employees in helping to keep the stock 
in good shape. Some of these sewing ma- 
chines are kept busy every working day in 
the week and most of them have been in 
service many years. 


What we need is a few sewing machines 
to replace those of our stock whose days 
of usefulness are at an end. We tried to 
have them repaired, but they are past re- 
pairing. Some friends may have a few 
machines that are in fairly good shape or, 
better yet, in some way get new ones for 
us. 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. JOHN NEVIN BAUMAN 


After 42 years of faithful service as a 
minister in the Reformed Church, the Rev. 
John Nevin Bauman, pastor of the Shiloh 
Church, Danville, Pa., was called to his 
eternal reward, Friday, Sept. 21st, in the 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Danville. 
Rev. Mr, Bauman’s illness began in June 
last. His condition became more critical 
as time passed and on Aug. 29th he was 
removed from his home to the hospital 
where he was found to be suffering with 
diabetes and other complications. His con- 
dition remained critical until he passed 
peacefully into rest about 3 A. M., Sept. 
21st. 

Mr. Bauman was born in Zwingli, Iowa, 
Jan. 31st, 1860. He was the son of the 
Rey. and Mrs. Frederick C. Bauman. His 
father was one of the pioneer missionaries 
of the Reformed Church beyond the Missis- 
sippi River, accepting as his parish the 
Reformed Church at Zwingli, Iowa, in 1852, 
which he served for 57 years. His early 
years were spent in Zwingli, where he re- 
ceived his publie school education. Later 
he prepared for college at Mercersburg 
Academy and then entered Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster, Pa., from 
which he was graduated in 1883 as the 
valedictorian of his class. While in col- 
lege he was a member of the Diagnothean 
Literary Society and the Phi Kappa Psi 
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Fraternity. He then entered the Theologi- 
eal Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., graduating 
in 1886. Shortly after his graduation he 
accepted a call from the Delmont Charge, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., where he was 
ordained and installed June, 1886. After 
serving this charge about 8 years, he ac- 
cepted a eall to the pastorate of Grace 
Church, Jeannette, Pa., which was then a 
mission of about 125 members. Here he 
served faithfully for 17 years, during 
which time the mission became self-sup- 
porting and the membership increased to 
nearly 500. 

In May, 1911, Rev. Mr. Bauman received 
and accepted a call to his third and last 
pastorate, Shiloh Church, Danville, Pa. In 
connection with this pastorate, he served 
the Mausdale and Ridgeville congregations. 

In every community in which he served, 
he always manifested a deep concern and 
took an active part in all activities in- 
tended for civie betterment, He was one 
of the past presidents of the Danville 
Ministerium. In addition to serving his 
congregation and community, Rev. Mr. 
Bauman also gave freely of his time and 
energy to the larger work of the Church. 
He was active in the work of Westmore- 
land Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, and of 
Wyoming Classis, Eastern Synod, of which 
he was one of the past presidents. He re- 
sponded to many calls to speak in Sunday 
School and Church Work Conventions. 
While serving his charges in Pittsburgh 
Synod, he served for many years as a 
member and secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, 
Greenville, Pa., during which time the 
home was moved and rebuilt on its present 
site. 

Rev. Mr, Bauman was married to Miss 
Ada Alice Barnhart, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
Nov. 26th, 1891, by the Rev. Charles R. 
Ferner. Of this union, 5 children were 
born: Frank, who died in infancy; Frede- 
rick Barnhart, Dubois, Pa.; John Nevin, 
Cleveland, O.; Paul Albert, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Elizabeth, at home. 

He was a member of a family of 9 chil- 
dren, of which he is the first to pass away. 
Those surviving are: Hon. Samuel H. Bau- 
man, Birmingham, Iowa (a former member 
of the Iowa State Legislature for 10 
years); D. Theodore Bauman, Esq., Ma- 
quoketa, Ia.; Mrs. Margaret Bretz, Goshen, 
Ind.; Rev. Albert B. Bauman, D, D., Johns- 
town, Pa.; Mrs. Rev. Dr. Nevin B. Mathes, 
Miamisburg, O.; Mrs, Will E. Doft, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Mrs. Edward Alspach, Zwin- 
gli, Ia.; Mrs. Dr. Adam J. Dauer, Toledo, 
O. 


Fraternally, Rev. Mr. Bauman was a 
member of several Masonic bodies, at the 
time of his death being prelate of the 
Grand Commandery of the Knights Temp- 
lar of Penna, Of the many virtues he 
possessed, the most outstanding were 
‘¢sineerity, kindness, loyalty and unselfish- 
ness.’ It may be truthfully said of him 
that he loved ‘‘to minister rather than to 
be ministered unto.’’ 


The funeral services were held Monday, 
Sept. 24th, in Shiloh Church, in charge of 
the Rey. E. W. Stonebraker, Wapwallopen, 
Pa., President of Wyoming Classis, assisted 
by the Rev. S. E, Stofflett, D. D., Hazleton, 
Pa., and the Rev. E. F. Faust, West Hazle- 
ton, Pa. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. C. B, Schneder, D. D., Shamokin, Pa., 
a college chum and life-long acquaintance 
of the deceased. The sympathy of Wyom- 
ing Classis was brought by the Rev. John 
Lentz, Milton, Pa., and the Rev. R. D. 
Adams brought the sympathy of the Dan- 
ville Ministerium. At the grave, the Rev. 
I, S. Monn, Jeannette, Pa., read Tenny- 
son’s ‘Crossing the Bar.’’? Interment was 
made in the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery at 
Danville, Pa. —J. C. B. 


HENRY W. FREED 


The St. John Reformed congregation, 
Richlandtown, Pa., suffered an irreparable 
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loss in the death of Mr, Henry W. Freed. 
Born at the old homestead on the banks 


of the Tohickon, near Quakertown, on 
Nov. 25, 1831, he spent his whole life in 
this community. He received his early 


education in the only schools of his day— 
the pay sehool—but the acquiring of an 
education did not cease with his leaving 
school. One did not converse with him 
very long until you were astonished at his 
vast fund of knowledge and the clarity and 
keenness of his thinking. He kept abreast 
of all the progressive movements of his day 
and took a vital interest in all that con- 
cerned the advancement of his town, com- 
munity, State or nation. 

Mr. Freed, as a boy of 15, learned the 
trade of shoemaking and in 1851 started in 
business for himself, manufacturing boots 
and shoes for custom and retail trade. 
Later on he associated with himself two 
of his brothers, Wm. D, Freed and Charles 
Freed, under the firm name of Freed Bros. 
Upon his retirement from business a num- 
ber of years ago, his place in the firm was 
taken by his brother, Reuben J. Freed, who 
is now the only surviving brother and 
original member of the firm, which still 
continues to do business under the old firm 
name. 

He took an active part when the village 
of Richlandtown was incorporated into a 
borough, and became its first Chief 
Burgess. Later he served for a number of 
years as a member of the Council. 

It was in the home that Father Freed 
was found at his best. In this haven of 
rest, presided over with queenly grace by 
Mother Freed, the distractions and annoy- 
ances of a busy world were not allowed to 
intrude. Here friend and stranger were 
welcomed and cordially entertained. And 
here one learned the secret of a happy life, 
for cheerfulness and contentment were the 
graces that ruled in that sunny retreat. 

That home is broken, it is true, but 


““You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to 
it still.?? 


So the memory of that home fills many a 
life with its fragrance. 

He was vitally interested in St. John 
congregation, of which he was a life-long 
member. He served the Church as its or- 
ganist and choir leader for a half century 
and his congregation as its treasurer for a 
much longer period. Any progressive move- 
ment in his beloved Chureh enlisted his 
ardent support. The ‘‘Reformed Church 
Messenger’’ was a weekly visitor and was 
always carefully read. In this way he 
kept abreast of the progress of the Church 
at large. 

The last few years Father and Mother 
Freed made their home with their daughter 
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Henry W. Freed 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 


tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (Mnglish) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


the Synods. It provides a course 
has a faculty of eight 
It also offers a 


elected by 
of three years. It 
Professors and Instructors. 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. : 
For catalogue or information address the 


President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
dum and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD ERWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D., 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, ILD, President 
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and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. H, C. Trum- 
bower, 351 E. Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy. Here 
they endeared themselves to an ever-en- 
larging ecirele of friends. Here he fell 
asleep in Jesus on the morning of Sept. 
7th, having reached the age of 96 years, 9 
months and 12 days. He is survived by his 
aged widow and his daughter, two grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. Had he 
lived until the month of December, he and 
Mother Freed would have celebrated their 
70th wedding anniversary, ‘‘I heard a 
voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
blessed on the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.’’ —wW. J. K. 


CHARLES M. WOLFF, ESQ. 


Charles M. Wolff, veteran attorney of 
Hanover, Pa., passed away on Sept. 18, at 
the age of 81 years, 11 months and 15 days. 
He had been in failing health for some 
time suffering from infirmities incidental 
to his advanced years. Admitted to the 
Adams County bar in 1875, and to the 
York County courts the following year, Mr. 
Wolff was one of the oldest attorneys in 
either county, and enjoyed a wide practice 
until he retired 6 years ago. The son of 
the late J, George and Eleanor C. (Bitting- 
er) Wolff, he was born on the Bittinger 
farm, now owned by the Bethlehem Mines’ 
Corporation. He attended public schools, 
a private school of the community and the 
academy of Thalleus Pfeiffer, near New 
Oxford, a famous educational institution in 
its day. While attending Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Mr. Wolff was one of the students 
who participated in the parade which pre- 
ceded the dedication of the national ceme- 
tery and afterward pressed in the front 
rows to hear Abraham Lincoln deliver his 
memorial dedicatorial address. Shortly 
after his graduation from the battlefield 
school, Mr. Wolff secured the position of 
editor and publisher of the ‘‘Tremont 
News,’’ a weekly newspaper. When he 
was 16 years old his father had indentured 
him to Goodloe Harper, then editor and 
publisher of the ‘‘Gettysburg Sentinel,’’ 
to learn the printing trade. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship, he worked on 
newspapers in Lancaster and Baltimore. 
While at Tremont, Mr. Wolff began the 
study of law under the tutorship of Frank 
Hughes, a former Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr, Wolff was married to Miss Amelia 
Jane Miller, of York, in May, 1895. They 
have 3 sons, C. R. Wolff, city editor of 
“‘The Gettysburg Times’’; Robert M. 
Wolff, a senior in the medical school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and George 
R. Wolff, a student at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. He is also survived 
by 4 brothers and 1 sister, Mrs. Lucy 
Weaver, Washington, D. C.; Rey. Dr. L. B. 
Wolff, Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore; David Wolff, Baltimore; Ed- 
ward M. Wolff, Gettysburg, and Anderson 
Wolff, Coneord, N. C. Mr. Wolff was a 
member of Emmanuel Reformed Church, 
Hanover, for 45 years, and for 40 years 
was a teacher in the Church School. He 
was the first treasurer of the Missionary 
Society of Emmanuel Church and for 12 
years was treasurer of the Potomae Synod. 
The funeral services were held on Sept, 21 
at the late residence with the Rey. Dr. 
Henry I. Stahr, pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, officiating. Interment was made 
in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 


GEORGE A. LAUBACH 


Elder George A. Laubach, of the First 
Church of Easton, Pennsylvania, passed to 
his reward on Sept. 20. He was born in 
the city of Haston on October 10, 1862, 
and after his education in the schools of 
the city and Lafayette College, he entered 
a mercantile career, and, for many years, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS. Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by vur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W., 
Spotts, Telford, Pa, 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpfal 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Offers the usual Liberal Arts Courses. Also 


degree courses in Business Administration, 


Home Economies and Music. New and 


complete plant. Highest type of educa- 


tional service. Lowest cost. 


CATALOGUE AND VIEW BOOKLET ON 
APPLICATION 


was president of the firm of William 
Laubach and Sons, proprietors of the large 
department store. In failing health since 
Jan., 1927, he recently underwent an oper- 
ation in the University Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, from which he never made full re- 
covery. On Feb. 26, 1891, he was married 
to Laura Louise Grim, of Reading, who sur- 
vives him, with two children: Mrs. Frances 
Louise Butts and Donald Grim Laubach. 

His highest joy, his brightest earthly 
honor was in service. In the home, the 
dignity and elevation of his virtues ap- 
peared in all their loveliness and in all 
their strength. And they, only, can truly 
estimate his worth, who saw and knew him 
in the Christian home. There—in that 
birthplace of every true affection, that soal 
in which the best and noblest virtues 
spring and grow and blossom, and bear the 
richest fruits for time and eternity—there 
he was eminently great and good and wise. 
There he loved to live. 

In the community, his life was inextri- 
cably woven into the warp and woof of its 
life, as the numerous representatives, in the 
assemblage of mourners from the wide field 
in which his noble energies were spent, 
bore witness. He was prominently identi- 
fied with every worthwhile and forward- 
looking civie enterprise, occupying posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, and ever 
discharging the same with the loftiest 
fidelity and highest integrity, ‘‘Our com- 
munity is a better one for his having lived 
vidal ahebe ; 

The source and mainspring of all his vir- 
tues, of all his service, was in his Christian 
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faith. And it was in the Christian Chureh 
that he found his highest joy, his most sat- 
isfying field of service. Truly did he sing, 
**T Love Thy Church, O Goa.’’ 

He was, for 60 years, a member, teacher 
and officer in the Sunday School; for more 
than a half century a faithful member of 
the Church, he was early honored with 
offices of trust. He was ordained a deacon 
in 1904, and to the eldership in 1907, and 
served with supreme faithfulness thru the 
unbroken score of years. A more faithful 
attendant upon divine worship, a more de- 
vout worshipper in the sanetuary, I have 
not seen or known. He was loyal, devoted 
and most helpful and considerate—a veri- 
table inspiration to his pastor, often speak- 
ing of himself as the ‘‘assistant pastor.’’ 
The Chureh-at-large honored him in his 
election as Vice-President of Eastern 
Synod, and as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Theological Seminary. 

He was a man of God, and a man of 
faith, saved to serve, as he so nobly did, 
givimg unstintingly of his time, talent, 
energy and means to the service of God 
and man. He fought a good fight, he kept 
the faith, and in the sick-room ‘‘peace’’ 
was there. His highest joy in life, his 
deepest consolation at its close, was his 
Christian faith. His mind was steeped in 
Seripture idioms, in conversation and in 
prayer. His clear apprehension and vivid 
conception of Christ as his Savior was the 
dynamic of his life and character. To be 
in his company for an hour revealed him 
to be a Churchman and a Christian gentle- 
man. 

It is good to have known such a man. 
His passing is an irreparable loss to the 
community and to the Church, which he so 
loved and nobly served. 


‘‘Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away; 


Nor sink those stars in empty night: 
hide themselves in heaven’s own 


The funeral services were held in his 
late home, in charge of his pastor, assisted 
by the Rev. Paul 8. Leinbach, D. D., Litt. 
D., former pastor and close friend of the 
departed, who paid the following beautiful 
tribute: 


““He fell asleep, this dear old friend, 
No more he clasps my hand; 
But Christian Friendship has no end, 
And Love can understand. 


He was a man so nobly true, 
A friend most kind and good, 
A eitizen, as all men knew, 
Who practiced Brotherhood. 


His soul a Shrine, set high above 
The bargains of the street, 

To home and kindred gave he love 
Unselfish, pure and sweet. 


Contagious zeal, in Church or mart, 
From him one could expect; 
Ideals high were in his heart, 
No good cause met neglect. 


But far above all treasures priced, 
Be this his guerdon here; 

Devotion to the cause of Christ 
Was of life’s tasks most dear. 


For high example such as this, 
We thank our God today; 

Its influence we would not miss, 
It must abide for aye. 


The faithful servant’s with his Lord, 
From weakness free, and fears; 

The peace of God is his reward, 
The joy undimmed by tears.’’ 


MRS. ANNA ELIZABETH SHONTZ 


Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Shontz, daughter of 
Caspar and Elizabeth Wicke, was born in 
Chambersburg, Pa., Sept. 5th, 1861, and 
died at the home of her sister in Hunting- 
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32 
lost a kind, helpful, and publie-spirited 
citizen, St. John’s congregation a life-long 
member and a devoted and efficient worker, 
and the Reformed denomination an in- 
formed, loyal and benevolent friend. 
Elizabeth Wicke received her education 
in the schools of Chambersburg, and later 
became a teacher in the same, spending 33 
years in the teaching profession. Many 
of the citizens of the community at some 
time or other came under the influence of 
her teaching ministry and her radiant and 
winsome personality. Her mother died in 
1905 and from that time to the death of 
her father in 1912, she lived with him. On 
Sept. 5th, 1912, she was united in marriage 
to the Rev. J. B. Shontz, a former pastor 


of St. John’s, but the Lord willed that the 
two should live together for only a short 


time, for in 1914 he was ealled to his eter- 
nal reward. Since then she has been liv- 
ing alone a great deal of the time, but her 


consciousness of the presence of the Un- 
seen Friend and her unceasing diligence in 
serving the Church and ministering to any 
who, she felt, needed her, have kept her 
from feeling lonely. She was reared in a 
devout Christian home, her parents being 
charter members of St. John’s congrega- 
tion, and throughout her whole life she has 
shown what rich fruitage religion brings 
forth when sown in good soil. For more 
than 25 years she was the efficient teacher 
of the largest class in St. John’s Sunday 
School, the Women’s Adult Bible Class. 
The last public deed she performed was to 
teach this class on July 29th, though she 
had suffered a slight stroke the day before 
without knowing that it was astroke. She 
took her bed that evening, and after suffer- 
ing a second stroke in a short time, and 
then a third one about 5 weeks later, it 
became evident that the end of life was 
not far away. She fell asleep peacefully 
in the Lord on the night of Sept. 25th. She 
was at the time of her death Secretary of 
Life Members and Members in Memoriam 
in the W. M. S. of Mercersburg Classis. 
Though being dead, she still speaks and 
lives in the lives of those whom she has 
influenced and helped, and her ‘‘ works do 
follow her.’’ She leaves to mourn her de- 
parture one sister, Mrs. H. B. Fouse, of 
Huntingdon, and a host of friends, 

The funeral service was conducted at her 
late home in Chambersburg Friday after- 
noon, Sept. 28th, at 2.30 o’clock, in charge 
of her pastor, Rev. W. R. Gobrecht, assist- 
ed by Dr. I. W. Hendricks, of the Zion 
Church, who offered the prayer, and Dr. 
Conrad Clever, of Hagerstown, a close 
friend of the deceased. The pastor spoke 
briefly on the text, ‘‘For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain,’’ saying that 
Mrs, Shontz ‘‘visited the sick, comforted 
the sorrowing, ministered to the poor and 
needy, counseled with wise words those 
who sought her advice, and led many souls 
to a loving loyalty to Jesus Christ.’’ Dr. 
Clever used as his text Isa. 43:2. Dr. T. 
A. Alspach, a former pastor of St. John’s, 
led in the closing prayer, after which in- 
terment was made on the family lot in 
Cedar Grove Cemetery. —wW. R. G. 


JOHN WILLIAM BOSSART 


John William Bossart passed away 
peacefully on a beautiful Sunday morning 
in July at the old Bossart homestead, Ft. 
McCord, near Chambersburg, Penna. He 
was well-known, life-long and much re- 
spected citizen of his community. Thus 80 
leaves in the Great Book of his experiences 
have come to the finis, and that book of a 
noble earthly career is forever closed. He 
was the last paternal head of three genera- 
tions of the Bossart families, who first 
sprang from the pioneer settler, John Bos- 
sart, Esq., then William Bossart, Esq,, all 
of whom were loyal to the Chureh and 
State, and all of whom performed judicial 
functions as popular and peaceful rulers 
of that region in the performance of duty 
in accordance with the paramount laws of 
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righteousness, as given in the doctrine of 
the Golden Rule. 

Mr. Bossart is survived by one daughter, 
Sara Ellen, at home, the wife of Daniel 
W. Rumler; and one sister, Mrs, Jennie M. 
Gelwicks, of St. Thomas, Pa. Funeral ser- 
viees were held at the home, and conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. I. .W. Hendricks, of Cham- 
bersburg. Interment in Cedar Grove Ceme- 
tary by the side of his wife, whose maiden 
name was Elizabeth Clark, and who died a 
number of years ago, Mr. Bossart was a 
life-long member of the Keefer Reformed 
Church, joining at the age of 14. He was 
an official pillar in the Church until it was 
vacated several years ago, and was the last 
one to retain his membership there. 

—C. M. Deatrich. 


MRS. M. VIOLA BUSHONG SHUEY 


A useful life ended with the passing of 
Mrs. M. Viola Bushong Shuey, wife of Rev. 
Dr. D. B. Shuey, at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Galion, O., on Sept. 25. The 
death of Mrs. Shuey was caused by pulmo- 
nary embolus with which she had been a 
sufferer for some time, Although her con- 
dition suddenly grew worse her passing 
was entirely unexpected. She was for 
many years a member of the Reformed 
Chureh and was active and faithful in the 
service of her Master. She will be greatly 
missed by her family and her many friends. 

Mrs. Shuey was born near Laneaster, 
Pa., March 25, 1858, the daughter of Amos 
and Fanny (Landis) Bushong. She was a 
graduate of Linden Hall Seminary, at 
Lititz, Pa. Her marriage to Dr. Shuey 
took place in Lancaster County on April 
7, 1880, In 1883 Dr. and Mrs. Shuey went 
West, where Dr. Shuey had charge of the 
Reformed Mission and their residence in 
the West continued for 22% years. They 
lived at various places during Dr. Shuey’s 
long service in the ministry and in 1916 
came to Galion from Upper Sandusky to 
make their permanent home. 

Surviving Mrs. Shuey are her husband, 
2 sons, Paul of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ralph C., 
of Chicago, Ill.; 2 daughters, Mrs. C. F. 
Aneshansley, of Sugar Grove, and Mrs. 
Lester Utz, of New Washington, and 1 
brother, Prof. F. W. Bushong, of Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. The funeral was held Sept. 28 
from Mrs. Shuey’s late home, 358 Grove 
Ave., Galion, O., and on Saturday the re- 
mains were taken to Apple Creek for 
burial. 


MRS. H. F. WASSER 
Mollie Pearl, wife of Elder H. F. Wasser, 
of St. John’s congregation of the Shenango 
Charge, passed to her eternal reward on 
Sept. 21, after a prolonged illness. She 


was born Dee. 5, 1872, the daughter and _ 


last survivor of Ludwig and Maryann 
Kamerer, Early in life she was dedicated 
to the Lord in baptism and later became a 
member of the Moyer Evangelical Church. 
Upon the abandonment of this Church she 
united with St. John’s Reformed congre- 
gation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wasser were married Feb. 
18, 1892. To them were born 4 children, 3 
of whom, together with the husband, sur- 
vive, namely: Ira A. Wasser, Alfred L. 
Wasser, and Mrs. Carl V, Adams, all living 
in the vicinity of Greenville. One son, 
Ernest, died in infancy. A step-son, Levi 
N. Wasser, gave his life during the World 
War in France. Five grandchildren also 
survive. 

Mrs. Wasser throughout her life was a 
devoted Christian and an inspiration to the 
Churches in which she served. She was a 
members of the Ladies’ Organized Bible 
Class of St, John’s and of the W. M.S., the 
W. C. T. U., and formerly an officer in the 
local Loyal Temperance Legion. 

The burial services were held from her 
late home Sept. 24, by her pastor, Rev. A. 
C. Renoll, assisted by the Rev. G, K. Het- 
rick, of the Greenville United Evangelical 
Church, —R. 
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PICTURE MAP OF THE HOLY LAND 


The Picture Map of the Holy Land, de- 
signed and colored by Harold Haven 
Brown, is one of the most beautiful wall 
maps that has been produced since compe- 
tent artists and draftsmen turned their at- 
tention to this form of decoration, The 
map is 22 inches by 32 in size and has been 
printed in 7 colors by exquisite color pro- 


cess. 
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The map covers the Bible countries from 
the Forest of Lebanon to Mount Sinai, 
with the beautiful sweep of shore line and 
the picturesque mountain ranges studding 


the landscape. Besides the details of the 
great map, there are 4 insets, one showing 
Jerusalem with the details of the walled 
city and the sacred spots nearby, one the 
environs of Jerusalem within 15 and 20 
miles, another the elevations and depres- 
sions of the country, so necessary to under- 
stand the life of the people and the 
struggles which took place in its valleys 
and hillsides, and still another an unusual 
contour map which shows the mountains 
and valleys as if seen from one side, Mount 
Hermon towering to the top and the Dead 
Sea falling below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The first impression of the map is that. 
it is a wall decoration of great beauty, The 
second is that it carries in its legends and 
designs the spirit of the whole country, 
which will make its history even more 
easily understood as well as the routes of 
travel, the direction of the rivers, the rela- 
tion of mountain to sea and of town to 
town. It will be a most appropriate deco- 
ration for Sunday School or social rooms. 
The legends and drawings have been taken 
from the most authoritative reference 
books. 


The map comes rolled in a heavy mailing | 


tube to avoid crushing. Its price is $2.50. 
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